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EDITORIAL 


HAVE been interested to note the patriotic unani- 
[nits with which Madame Austral’s performance 

has been extolled above Madame Leider’s per- 
formance in these magnificent Valkyrie records pub- 
lished by His Master’s Voice—I don’t feel I can use 
the abbreviation H.M.V. on this monumental occa- 
sion. I may be wrong, but I should have said that 
Madame Leider’s performance was twice as good as 
Madame Austral’s. On the other hand, let me hasten 
to add that the improvement of Madame Austral 
as a singer in her last two records, one Ritorna 
vincitor, and the other The Last Rose of Summer 
and Killarney, is quite astonishing; but after these 
Valkyrie records I feel more than ever convinced that 
she is not a Wagnerian soprano par excellence, and I 
hope that with this lately acquired emotion added 
to her exquisite voice she will give us some Bellini 
arias, particularly the much needed new performance 
of Casta diva. I suppose that most of my readers 
have read George Moore’s novel, Evelyn Innes. My 
own feeling is that Evelyn sang rather like Madame 
Austral. I simply refuse to believe that she played 
Briinnhilde superlatively well. 


Another point in these Valkyrie records where I 
find myself in disagreement with everybody else is 
over the singing of the Valkyries’ chorus. To me the 
Valkyries’ chorus sounded like a lot of excited school- 
girls greeting the head mistress—no, not schoolgirls, 
excited undergraduettes greeting the winner of the 
putting the weight competition with a rival college. 
I have never actually met a Valkyrie in the flesh, 
though during these last two months of unceasing 
gales I have expected to look out of my window any 
morning and see one lying dead in the garden. But 
the Columbia record of the Bayreuth Valkyries has 
given me a very clear idea of what a Valkyrie ought 
to sound like, and how anybody can praise these Her 
Mistress’s Voice Valkyries after the Columbia Val- 
kyries I don’t know. However, my readers imust 
understand that my opinion about Madame Austral 
and the Valkyrie chorus differs from the opinion of 
every other critic I have read. For the rest of the 
H.M.V. album I am left without words to express my 
admiration. Walter Widdop is a much better 
Siegmund than Tudor Davies was in those records of 
four years ago, and Frederic Schorr is a Wotan who, 
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one can believe, really did deserve to give a name to 
one of our week-days; but in praising him do not let 
us forget another H.M.V. black record of Alexander 
Kipnis singing Wotan’s Farewell. On Balmain’s Big 
Bertha the opening storm with its crashes of thunder 
is a miracle of reproduction ; but how am I to advise 
correspondents who write and tell me that on their 
So-and-so portable they find that some of the louder 
passages in these Valkyrie records blast? The only 
answer seems to be that one can’t pack whales in 
sardine tins. I think it is perfectly clear that records 
like these of the Valkyrie from H.M.V. and the Bay- 
reuth Wagner from Columbia must remain the 
privilege of the owner of the big machine. I cannot 
agree with suggestions put forward in many quarters, 
our own columns included, that Wagner should be 
recorded in miniature. That seems, if I may so ex- 
press myself, a cowardly attitude. I recognize that 
people living in flats may feel a natural modesty about 
playing fourteen double-sided discs of such tremend- 
ous volume; but if humanity has made up its mind 
that the ant-heap, the bee-hive, and the herring-shoal 
provide the ideal conditions for existence, I don’t see 
why those of us who prefer the spider’s web, the lion’s 
den, and the hare’s form should be deprived of our 
unneighbourly pleasures. To accept the abominable 
noise of motor-horns, tramcars, railway trains, and 
telephone bells, and then ask us to damp down 
Wagner is unfair. When the man stole the codfish 
and hid it under his coat he was advised either to get 
a longer tail to his coat or a shorter tail to his fish. 
What I want to insist on is that we must all get 
longer tails to our coats and not ask the recording 
companies to clip the tails of their fishes. However, 
I haven’t very much fear that recording companies 
will listen to this request to tone down Wagner, 
because it is obvious that the recording companies will 
not want to go to the expense of re-recording the 
whole of their catalogues once more to suit the im- 
proved methods of reproduction which will inevitably 
come about during the next two or three years. 

I could take up the rest of this article with detailed 
praise of this album of the Valkyries, but having 
made my protest against any attempt to damp down 
Wagner to suit the miserable conditions of contem- 
porary life, I will turn to another remarkable publica- 
tion, and that is the Columbia Messiah conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Temperamentally, as my 
readers are aware, I am out of sympathy with the 
attitude toward life that this mighty composition 
demands for its full enjoyment ; but I shall never have 
any better opportunity than these records have given 
me to put myself in accord with the spirit behind the 
music. The individual performances of Mr. Harold 


Williams and Miss Muriel Brunskill could hardly be 
better, and I should say the same of Miss Dora 
Labbette if we could hear her words. The work of the 
B.B.C. chorus is magnificent, but our greatest praise 
must be given to Sir Thomas Beecham, and there was 
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never a better instance of the inspiration of the con- 
ductor giving new life to a work of art. This is the 
kind of inspiration that is required for Shakespeare, 
and a Shakespearian producer of comparable demonic 
energy would not require to dress Macbeth in khaki 
to demonstrate what nobody with any wit or in- 
telligence has ever for a moment doubted, that we 
have on the London stage at the present day a number 
of actors whose talent is incapable of negotiating 
anything beyond a drawing-room charade. While on 
the subject of Shakespeare let me call attention to a 
Parlophone record of Mr. Basil Maine in the Dagger 
speech from Macbeth and John of Gaunt’s speech 
from Richard II. Mr. Maine has a magical voice. It 
is not merely that it is a beautiful noise in the same 
way that Mr. Basil Gill’s or Mr. Henry Ainley’s voice 
is a beautiful noise; but he has also some indefinable 
quality of simple emotion which checks the least 
tendency toward mouthing. My only criticism is that 
he makes the mistake of every Macbeth I have heard, 
which is to over-emphasize ‘‘ dagger ” in ‘‘ Is this 
the dagger that I see before me? ’’ The accent should 
fall on the first two words; otherwise the suggestion 
is that it may be a paper-knife he is contemplating. 
I wish Chaliapine could speak English, for I should 
like to hear him in King Lear. The alternative is for 
somebody to write an opera on King Lear and give 
Chaliapine the part. I cannot think why no opera 
has ever been made of King Lear. I wish Gustav 
Holst could be tempted by this idea. After the 
public-spirited offer by Columbia for the best sym- 
phony, what about an offer from another recording 
company for the best opera? Heaven knows I don’t 
grudge anybody money in these days, but I do grudge 
a man a thousand pounds for guessing which six 
Brunswick dance records people like best. I suppose 
after. our ‘‘ Twenty Best Tunes ” competition I am 
throwing this stone from a small greenhouse. But, 
seriously, I do think that every other recording com- 
pany should follow the example set by Columbia for 
the Schubert Centenary. In an age when everybody 
copies his neighbour it seems a pity to let slip such a 
really good opportunity for imitation. My remark 
about Chaliapine is due to the impression made on 
me by the H.M.V. record of him in the last scene of 
Massenet’s Don Quixote. It is pleasant to find that 
everybody has spoken well of this remarkable disc, 
for to my mind this is an even finer example of 
Chaliapine’s genius than The Death of Boris. More- 
over, his voice seems to have taken on a new life. 
This best of all Chaliapine records crept out in the 
middle of a month, and I find no reference to it in 
the February bulletin, except in the index. 

The record of Baby and the Silkworm by Miss Mabel 
Constanduros, published by Edison Bell in their 
Electron series, is a complete success. A very large 
piece of London has been got on to the two sides of 
this ten-inch disc. This is authentic cockney humour, 
and if you don’t like it it simply means that you don’t 
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like cockney humcur. Whatever their critics may say 
of them in other directions, the English and the Jews 
are the only nations who have a really wide sense of 
humour. Americans have a delightful sense of 
humour of their own, but as a nation they are in- 
capable of appreciating the humour of other nations, 
and this is true of the Irish, and I’m afraid equally 
true of the Scots. Whether it is an advantage for the 
artist to have a sense of humour or not is a moot 
point. Our young intellectuals of the moment have 
decided against humour. But I should like to know 
what chance of success Miss Mabel Constanduros will 
have in America compared with the Two Black 
Crows over here. That would be a good test of the two 
nations’ breadth of humorous appreciation. I have 
always found that Australians have a keen sense of 
humour. I recommend Miss Constanduros to their 
attention. They won’t have heard her on the Wire- 
less. What a pleasure to hear Baby and the Silkworm 
for the first time and, I might add, what a pleasure 
to hear it for the tenth time! 

Of orchestral recordings during the months of 
January and February those from H.M.V. have been 
the most interesting and the best done. That of the 
Roman Carnival by Berlioz is to my mind not far 
short of being the best orchestral recording yet 
achieved on this side of the Atlantic. It has a par- 
ticular interest in being played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, because old readers will remem- 
ber that the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra was for a long time 
the only complete major orchestral work that we 
possessed, and apart from improvements in recording 
it remains by far the best interpretation of it we have 
ever had. The Tristan and Isolde Prelude on two 
ten-inch discs conducted by Otto Klemperer is the 
best recording we have had of this immortal music. 

The chief Columbia orchestral recordings were the 
Homage and Kaiser Marches by Wagner, the Car- 
neval Overture by Dvorak, and Mengelberg’s Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in the Introduction to the first 
act of Lohengrin. All were good, but none has made 
an unusual impression on me. I welcome John 
Barbirolli and his Symphony Orchestra on Edison 
Bell Electrons, but I would urge him not to compete 
too much with existing recordings. By this time most 
people who want the Flying Dutchman Overture have 
already got it. This is an excellent recording, but 
it is no better than existing Flying Dutchmen, and, 
frankly, I don’t see how it is going to compete with 
prior versions. To be sure it only costs four-and-six, 
but then the Parlophone orchestral discs only cost 
four-and-six. I cannot think why the opportunity 
is not taken to get in first with Brahms’s Third 
Symphony, or with one of the Schumann symphonies, 
or with an electrical version of Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony, or to get hold of some violinist and give us 
Brahms’s violin concerto, or to get hold of a pianist 
and give us one of the Brahms’s pianoforte concertos. 


But good gracious me, there are dozens of things to 
choose from without coming seventh or eighth on the 
list with the Flying Dutchman Overture. We really 
do not want a squadron of Flying Dutchmen. At the 
same time, I want you clearly to understand that this 
is a very good recording of it. 

Among the Parlophone orchestral records the one 
which took my fancy most was the Poet and Peusant 
Overture conducted by Dr. Weissmann. But the 
Parlophone records which stand out during these last 
two months are those of Richard Tauber in twelve of 
the Winterreise cycle. These lovely six ten-inch discs 
(album 8s. extra) are the first volley fired to celebrate 
the Schubert Centenary, and they have annihilated 
for me most of the other songs of these two months. 
I rejoice to say that they have been allowed to keep 
their piano accompaniment. Mr. Walter de la Mare 
complained once, and justly, of the scarcity of good 
non-operatic vocal records, of songs sung quietly as 
we care to hear them in a room. This is a set that 
will please him, I fancy. 

There are many good ’cello records, but one that 
has greatly taken my fancy is a twelve-inch dark blu¢ 
Columbia of Antoni Sala playing a sonata of Porpora. 
This is one of those good discs that easily get lost in 
the crowd. Make a note of it. When you played the 
Organ and I sang the Rosary sounds more like the 
record of some great mundane disaster than a tune; 
but I have to mention this ten-inch Columbia for the 
really astonishing performance of Len Fillis on the 
guitar. And while I am on the subject of titles let 
me protest against using the names of beloved poems 
for these exudations of greasy sentiment over cuties 
and sweeties. The example I have in mind is a song 
which some pretentious jackanapes has had the in- 
solence to call Annabel Lee. I wish Edgar Allan Poe 
himself were alive to chastise him as he deserves. My 
pen is too mild to deal with these parasites on the 
work of great men. Let me turn to a pleasanter 
subject and warmly praise the Columbia records of 
the Circolo Mandolinistico. I have done so before, 
but the excerpts from Traviata are their best per- 
formance yet, and could any better medium have been 
thought of to render Les Millions D’Arlequin than 
sixty-five mandolins? Turning over the pages of the 
Columbia bulletins I note a splendid violin record by 
Szigeti and a charming performance of Tosti’s Parted 
and Landon Ronald’s O Lovely Night by Miss Doris 
Vane. I had the pleasure of praising her first record, 
which was Orpheus and His Lute published by 
Vocalion. Now surely if among the many hundreds 
of records I hear I can remember off-hand a debut on 
the gramophone the singer must have made an im- 
pression. Why not be a little more ambitious some- 
times, Miss Vane? But without being ambitious 
here’s a simple and beautiful song which nobody has 
sung for the gramophone—I wish I could remember 
the first day that I met you. The words are Christina 
Rossetti’s, the music is Maude Valerie White’s. I 
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recommend it to Miss Vane as suitable to her style 
and as sure of being popular. I have quoted the first 
line, but I believe it is called Did One But Know? 
Formichi gives us a fine Credo from Otello and on the 
other side Ella verra from Tosca-—the only recording 
I remember of this aria. Finally, from Columbia 
note two good discs of the Grenadier Guards band in 
Foulds’s Keltic Suite. 


In the H.M.V. bulletins do not fail to notice Miss 
Elsie Suddaby’s record of Oh Sleep. An essay might 
be written on visual associations in connection with 
discs. When I get a harpsichord record with a red 
seal like that of Madame Wanda Landowska it takes 
me some time before I can realize that it is a harpsi- 
chord record. My musical friends may raise their 
eyebrows and say that is just what they would hav 
suspected. However, in spite of its dazzling exterior 
this is a genuine harpsichord played by a great per- 
former, and what a difference it does make to Handel 
and Mozart to be played on the right instrument. 


The Brunswick people have a habit of forgetting 
to send me their bulletins, so, writing as I am under 
threats from the London Editor that my stuff will 
make the March number late, they must forgive me 
if I omit to mention several of their records which 
pleased me greatly. The four discs of Walter Rehberg 
playing Schumann’s Fantasia in C have already been 
praised by me when they were first published by 
Polydor. On hearing them again I see no reason to 
modify what I said, and if they are no longer abso- 
lutely the best recording of the piano they are not far 
from it. A most indignant correspondent wrote to 
protest against my recommendation of the recording 
of A Brunswick Medley. I am impenitent. The 
London Editor in one of his Wireless programmes 
played this disc, and its naturalness was uncanny. It 
made several others sound gramophonic. Three discs 
came from Claire Dux, of which I vote for Strauss’s 
To-morrow and Schumann’s Moonlight. I did not 
much care for her Strauss’s Serenade. But the 
Brunswick vocal record I should single out as ex! 
ceptionally beautiful is that of Elizabeth Rethberg in 
Handel’s Largo and Rend “il sereno al ciglio. Another 
record to note is the indefatigable and ubiquitous 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (B.S.O. in future) under 
the baton of Mascagni in the Intermezzo from Caval- 
leria and the Ballet Music from Aida. 


The Parlophone people also sinned by forgetting to 
send me their bulletins and, with the London Editor 
tramping after me like Hunding or looming through 
the storm wrack like Wotan, they must forgive me if 
I omit some of their best records. We have had the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody performed in many 
ways, but never yet on three pianos. The Kotanyi 
Trio make a remarkable ensemble of this. And now 
can we have a rest from the Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody until somebody has trained three bullfinches to 
sing it? None of us wants to hear it gargled on the 
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cinema organ or stroked the wrong way on the 
Hawaiian guitar. The Andante from Debussy’s 
Quartet is deliciously played by the Roth Quartet, 
and except for the N.G.S. publications, chamber 
music has been scarce as sunlight during the last two 
months. The Norah Clench Quartet was the first 
combination to play Debussy’s quariet in England 
twelve years after it was written. Lucy Stone, my 
sister-in-law, was the second violin, and I was taken 
by my wife to the first performance. I did not 
appreciate or enjoy chamber music in those days. 
‘* What did you think of the Debussy? ”’ my sister- 
in-law asked me in the artists’ room at the Wigmore 
Hall after the performance. ‘* Rather strange, isn’t 
it? *’ ** Yes, it is rather strange,’’ I replied, thinking 
to myself that ** rather strange ’’ was a mild way to 
describe a composition that was better suited to per- 
forming cats than sane human beings. .My ears have 
broadened since then (I hope they have not lengthened 
also), and. before I die I may be humming Bartok to 
myself in my bath and finding Poulenc’s tunes too 
obvious. Verb. sap. 

A delightful Parlophone record is that of the Eton 
Boating Song on a ten-inch dise with Gold and Silver 
on the other side delightfully played by the Orchestra 
Mascotte, with Edith Lorand. I suppose she’s the 
Mascotte. Lucky orchestra! Liistige Bruder, another 
waltz I long for, was not written by Waldteufel, a 
kindly correspondent writes in correction. I’ve mis- 
laid his letter, which says by whom it was written, 
but with a deep depression centred over the London 
Office and secondaries moving rapidly south from the 
London Editor I dare not spend a moment in looking 
for it. Anyway, Parlophone, let us have this waltz 
soon. 

I hear of some splendid Gaelic records just pub- 
lished by Parlophone, but they have not reached me 
yet and must be welcomed next month. 

I have not mentioned my sister’s Kiddilogues—I 
don’t know if she or the authoress or the Edison Bell 
Company is responsible for that word, but it’s a word 
I should like to forget as soon as I can. Her singing 
is charming in the Kiddies’ Hour, but I found the 
recitative a little too loud and for my childish taste 
a little too clever. But I suppose brothers always 
think their sisters are trying to be too clever. More 
than a brief word of praise should be awarded to the 
pianist, who is splendid. The last record I shall men- 
tion is a ten-inch Zonophone of the Band of the U.S. 
Marines in two marches by Sousa. This is the kind of 
music that bands are meant for in my opinion, and 
this is the way to play it and record it. This is a dise 
that should be played to every tenor before he enters 
the recording room to sing about pink rosebuds. 

Next month I hope to write at some length about 
the H.M.V. re-recordings of the opera and the 
orchestra. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The New H.M.V. Operatic Records—II 


AM coming to the conclusion that the limits of 
u: universal craze for achieving ‘* records ”’ will 

be reached ere long. I allude, of course, to records 
of speed, height, distance, endurance, and so forth, 
more especially those connected with mechanical 
movement or transport by land, sea, and air. Progress 
by new methods will always be going on; progress in 
art is ever a thing devoutly to be wished for. But the 
terrific struggle for pre-eminence in power where 
human capacity is concerned—the receptive capacity 
of the senses of sight, touch, and hearing, I mean— 
must ultimately be limited by what ordinary eyes, 
ears, etc., will bear. 


Applying this law to gramophone records (not 
to the other kind of records, where it bears a different 
signification), I find there a tremendous tussle going 
on at the present time for the attainment of the 
maximum of loudness, and that sooner or later it will 
have to come to a stop because the human ear, as 
devised by nature, will refuse to stand anything 
louder. I have already touched upon the fringe of 
this subject, and given it as my opinion that mere 
sonority and volume do not represent the Ultima 
Thule of phonographic development and enterprise. 
The prevailing consideration from first to last ought 
to be the achievement of the highest perfection of 
musical beauty. Beyond that the functions of the 
microphone or the loud-speaker, or for that matter 
the megaphone, have no right whatsoever to carry us. 
Merely to magnify the size of the voice is not to 
render it more beautiful or more desirable. It is not 
lovelier because it will “‘ travel ’”’ further or “ split 
your ears ’’ if you stand close to your machine. It 
may be very marvellous; but if it exceeds the original 
in amplitude and penetrating power, you will speedily 
become fatigued by it. I utter this warning for the 
reason that in my belief, granted a normal medium 
for the reproduction of the new electrical records, 
the limit of comfortable aural endurance has been 
reached. 


Let me now hasten to add that my admiration for 
the other improvements involved in the new process 
remains exactly where it was. In continuing my 
review of the H.M.V. re-recordings, I shall make no 
further reference to the above question, unless by 


way of emphasizing my appreciation of the benefits 
of maximum sonority where it happens to produce 
the right and proper effect. I will begin with an ex- 
ample—the Storm scene in the first act of Verdi’s 
Otello and the finish of the duet between Otello and 
Iago in the second act as rendered by Zenatello and 
Granforte with chorus and orchestra (DB.1007). 

No one who has heard the opera will need to be 
told that these are places where the entire body of 
sound-producing instruments, from the singing voice 
down to the percussion of the big drum, has perforce 
to be let loose. Well, this record gives it with a 
degree of realism that has never been approached. It 
simply reproduces Verdi’s calculated effects with an 
exactitude that makes you feel you must he listening 
to it in some large opera-house ; in short, the ensemble 
sounds precisely as it ought to sound. Zenatello’s 
Esultate is a supremely fine bit of declamation, and 
in the scene with Iago he has a worthy coadjutor in 
Granforte, both singing fearlessly at the top of their 
voices. 

Some splendid records by the talented Roman 
singer, Ezio Pinza, are going to attract of lot of 
attention. Apart from their mechanical excellence, 
they are welcome because they bring to our notice a 
voice of noble proportions and a dignified, artistic 
style; for this basso (cantante or profondo, each in 
turn) stands straight in the line of Edouard de Reszke 
and Plangon. He created a réle in Boito’s Nerone, 
and is said to be the best Italian artist of his type 
now before the public. He is young, evidently very 
dramatic, and displays the correct traditions in 
Verdi pieces like O tu Palermo and Ella giammai 
m’amd or Dormiro sol (DB.1087) ; also in the Possente 
Numi (Flauto Magico) and Donne che riposate 
(Roberto) (DB.1088); and two airs in French from 
La Juive (DA.907, 10 in.), which last replaces a 12 in. 
Italian disc cancelled last year. His voice sounds 
finest in his native tongue, but he has made an ex- 
ceptionally good record of the celebrated Air du 
Tambour Major from Ambroise Thomas’s neglected 
light opera, Le Caid (DB.1086), which, together with 
the lullaby from Mignon, forms a specimen worth 
having. 

Fernand Ansseau, who ranks high among French 
tenors, if not actually at the top, has performed a 
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useful work by replacing his old Werther disc, O 
Nature and J’aurais sur ma _ poitrine (formerly 
DB.485, now DB. 1085) with something stupendous 
in tone and beautifully sung. Also admirable are his 
two Tosca airs (DA.898, 10 in.), whereof Lucevan le 
stelle worthily cancels the old 12 in. disc. Another 
first-rate tenor, Beniamino Gigli, has done the same 
for his Dai campi and Giunto sul passo, from Mefis- 
tofele, which now wear an entirely different aspect in 
DA.883, 10 in. A similar improvement distinguishes 
the re-recording of Maria Jeritza’s Wagner excerpts 
from the two early operas; only unluckily it is in this 
kind of music that I care for her least. She needs 
strong drama wherein to let herself go, and the out- 
pourings of Elsa and Elisabeth (DB.1092) demand 
more of a poetic vein. Yet I doubt whether she will 
ever sing better records than these. 

Writing not long since of Giovanni Martinelli, I had 
occasion to remark upon the care that he takes of his 
voice, which has shown no sign whatever of deterior- 
ation since I first heard him at Covent Garden nearly 
sixteen years ago. Evidently he imposes no more 
strain upon his constitution than upon his throat. 
Perfect ease is the distinguishing characteristic of his 
method, notably in his higher register, and he has in 
consequence been one of the first robust tenors to 
profit by the new recording facilities. His tone, 
entirely unforced, is remarkable for its sweetness and 
purity as well as its great power in things like the airs 
from Fédora, Amor ti vieta and Mia madre (DA.861, 
10 in.), which have never previously been heard to such 
advantage. Martinelli is not a model French singer, 
any more than Ansseau is irreproachable in Italian ; 
but I agree that it is best to sing operatic pieces in 
the original language and can therefore unreservedly 
recommend the former’s two airs from La Juive 
(DB.865, 10 in.), Rachel, quand du Seigneur and Que 
ma voix tremblante. The flow of tone in both is 
wonderfully clear, rich, and smoothly sustained. He 
is delightful, again, together with Rosa Ponsella, in 
the final duet from Aida, here given in two parts 
(DA.861, 10 in.), entitled respectively La fatal: pietra 
and Morir si pura e bella. The tone of the soprano is 
singularly full and luscious, and the more I hear of 
her gramophone work the better I like it. 

Antonio Cortis is a tenor of Spanish birth or ex- 
traction who has, I understand, been leading man at 
the Chicago Opera House for the past two or three 
seasons. He has not yet appeared at Covent Garden, 
nor has he previously sung for H.M.V.; but his name 
may be remembered in connection with some Parlo- 
phone work, though I cannot at this moment say 
exactly what. The point that matters is that he is 
the owner of a remarkably fine voice and that his 
robust style is commendably free from the usual 
modern blemishes. There is not a scintilla of 
** wobble” or ‘ bleat ’’ at any time; one can 


thoroughly enjoy the manly ring of his tone and the 
palpable absence of effort that marks his production 
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of it. It has, moreover, that covered quality so often 
neglected by the imitators of Caruso. I have only 
praise for the new Cortis record of the air from La 
Favorita (Una vergine un angiol d’amore, DA.757), 
so full is it of power that does not overstep the mark ; 
also for a charming rendering of Rodolfo’s Mimi é 
una civetta on the reverse side. But even more 
striking as a novelty, as well as a splendid sample of 
sostenuto declamation and dramatic energy, are the 
two excerpts from Giordano’s opera, La Cena delle 
Befje (DA.919). The music is fine, while the singer’s 
fresh young voice, his command of high notes and tone 
colour, his power of characterization and his sardonic 
touches in the Ah! che tormento, combine to make 
this one of the most interesting records in the present 
list. 

I spoke well last month of a record of Vissi d’arte 
and Voi lo sapete by Dusolina Giannini, a pupil of 
Mme. Sembrich, who has already been heard in 
London besides making a considerable name for her- 
self in her native United States. Now comes a later 
effort in the shape of Ritorna vincitor! and O patria 
mia from Aida (DB.1093), for which I must confess 
to slightly less admiration. Pleasing the voice 
assuredly is, but, if vocally agreeable and pretty, it 
sounds, for music of this type, dramatically insignifi- 
cant. The Ritorna vincitor is hurried, mechanical, 
and affords but a poor notion of the conflicting 
emotions that the unhappy Ethiopian princess is 
undergoing. The other familiar selection is more 
satisfying, though it still lacks spontaneity and real 
impassioned feeling. Thus the phrasing, while techni- 
cally correct, remains cold and uninspired. The con- 
clusion is that Dusolina Giannini still needs time and 
experience to achieve all that is possible with her rare 
vocal gifts. 

Does the quality of the voice undergo material 
change as singers get older? That is a question of 
some interest that has often presented itself to my 
mind. It is not to be answered with a ‘** yes’ or a 
** no,’’ but rather with both; for some voices alter a 
good deal in course of the years—others not at all. 
I could give many instances out of the past, only it 
would take up too much space to illustrate this 
variableness; and also some—Melba’s, Battistini’s, 
Sembrich’s, Gerhardt’s—where the timbre has re- 
tained the identical quality that it had when I heard 
the singer for the first time. Happily, too, these are 
voices that can be heard to-day through the medium 
of the gramophone. Another—that of Marcel Journet 
—-challenges comparison as one that remains strong, 
steady, and musical after a stage career of 35 years, 
more than thirty of which have come under my own 
observation. But in this instance I note an alteration. 
I noted it last year at Covent Garden, and now I note 
it again in the new record which Marcel Journet has 
recently made for H.M.V. (DA.771, lv in.). It is 
not the singing that has changed, nor is the tone less 
resonant and sympathetic ; but somehow it is differ- 
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ent, and I am not sure that I should have recognized 
the voice as Journet’s without certain characteristic 
touches that he has always put into Vecchia zimarra 
(La Bohéme) and Chi mi dira (the ‘* John Barley- 
corn ’’ song) from Martha. Both are sung with all 
the old point and rhythmical vigour (note the shakes 
in the latter), and it is evident that both gain by the 
new recording. 

Yet more tenor débuts (both Italian), concerning 
which not a word was inserted in the H.M.V. cata- 
logue for 1928. The name of Angelo Minghetti, like 
those of Antonio Cortis and Lomelino Silva, pre- 
sumably owes its appearance in the Supplementary 
List to his presence in America, the home and refuge 
of all expensive singers. Minghetti, like Cortis, is a 
valuable trouvaille. His voice has not the same ring- 
ing quality, and indeed at moments is inclined to 
become dull and muffled (not the fault of the record- 
ing, however), but on the whole reveals a fine, big 
body of tone and an extensive range right up to a 
powerful high C. This last emerges in the duet from 
the garden scene of Rigoletto, E il sol dell’anima, 
wherein he has the support of Luella Paikin, the 
(? English) possessor of a beautiful soprano voice 
and more perfect in intonation than her companion. 
On the other side the tenor gives Che gelida manina 
(DB.952), and sings it very well indeed. His Questa 
o quella (DA.800, 10 in.) is commendably vivacious 
and distinct, and the tone in that is much brighter 
and solid than in La donna é mobile, where the before- 
mentioned muffled notes again occur. Yet another 
disc (DA.801, 10 in.) also arouses mingled feelings: a 
commonplace Italian ballad by Donandy, Vaghissima 
sembianza, has no interest or charm whatever, 
whereas the Recondita armonia, smooth and nicely 
phrased, has both. . 

Lomelino Silva is not in the same category, vocally 
speaking, with either Cortis or Minghetti. His is the 
authentic ** bleat,’’ with accompanying vibrato, that 
has disfigured the voices of too many Italian tenors 
during the last half century. In the two Rigoletto 
airs (DA.798, 10 in.) he displays few points of ex- 
cellence, while the flourish which concludes La donna 
é mobile is very suggestive of a caricature out of a 
Savoy opera. 

As a gramophone artist Maartje Offers is now what 
I may term a familiar figure. Rarely does a month 
pass without my having to criticize some of her work 
in the review columns of this magazine. That fact is 
evidence that her records are in demand—or are ex- 
pected to be—both perhaps. She is not without 
faults; but, reckoned as a whole, her balance is 
decidedly on the credit side. Were her method of 
breathing correct, her superb organ and chaste, 
artistic style would place her among the leading con- 
traltos of the present time. As it is, I will not say she 
is unreliable; but she varies more than she ought. 
In her latest record (DA.825, 10 in.) she is steadier 
than usual, and Mozart’s Ave verum receives from 
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her a rendering replete with broad tone and religious 
feeling. The accompaniment, executed by string 
quartet and organ (Herbert Dawson) is too heavily 
played, and tumbles into the new-process pitfall of 
occasionally drowning the soloist. On the reverse 
side, in quaint contrast, we get Stride la vampa from 
Il Trovatore, sung with bold rhythm and abundant 
spirit, but depreciated in value to my ears because 
many of the dotted quaver and semiquaver groups 
are blurred. With a little more care this blemish 
might have been avoided. 

Two well-known items from her recital programmes 
provide material for what is perhaps the most perfect 
record yet made by the gifted Elisabeth Schumann. 
Both are by Mozart (DA.845, 10 in.) and sung with an 
orchestral accompaniment that is worthy of the 
singer, which is saying much. The coloratura of the 
Alleluia is flawless and the breath-control so complete 
that the tone remains at the same level of purity and 
resonance throughout. I should like to see this used 
as a model by every teacher and student in the country 
that owns a gramophone, and not only for the above 
qualities but for life, vigour, smoothness, and agility 
as well. The legato of Vedrai carino is more faithfully 
reproduced and the exquisite diction better main- 
tained than is the dramatic reading of the piece. 
Zerlina’s shy humour and wheedling manner in this 
wonderful little song are scarcely realized. As it seems 
to me, Frau Schumann takes the whole thing au grand 
sérieux, which was obviously not what Mozart meant 
it to be. But despite that, it is a glorious record. 

Tito Schipa reminds me of no living tenor so much 
as Bonci—less by his voice, which is neither so round 
nor ringing in timbre as Bonci’s was twenty years 
ago, than by his art, which I admire more and more 
every time I hear him. There is no need to particu- 
larize over again concerning his technique. But 
Schipa’s is a singularly individual talent ; he seems to 
imitate nobody; he phrases in accordance with his 
own ideas as much as with tradition ; there is no seek- 
ing after effect. He knows he has a delightful mezza 
voce, and he takes care to make all possible use of it, 
which is readily done in the two Almaviva airs from 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia provided the piena voce 
be also forthcoming now and then. The record of 
these two airs, Se il mio nome and Ecco ridente il cielo 
(DA.874, 10 in.), reflects all the above merits plus the 
advantages of the new recording, viz., admirable 
clearness, volume, and atmosphere. Everything else 
is there as well. The most hypercritical listener could 
not ask for more even, more accurately sung scales 
or ornaments executed with greater flexibility and 
grace. The chromatic scale in the cabaletta has 
never, in my experience, been so crisply and correctly 
given in a gramophone reproduction, and very seldom 
so well sung in an opera house. This may sound high 
praise, but it is not higher than Tito Schipa deserves. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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OPERATIC TASTE 


A Comparison 
By ARTHUR BUCKLEY 


grace and beauty relies on his * treatment ’ 

of the orchestra, or the tempest of his 
climaxes—instead of expressing musical emotions, he 
is ingenious in expressing meanings, as if the aim and 
end of opera were to make musical phrases follow 
closely the various meanings of the words. The 
climax of this error is seen in the theory and later 
operas of Wagner; and it may be lucky that such a 
reductio ad absurdum has so soon been achieved. 
Let anyone hear Lohengrin and La Gazza Ladra on 
two consecutive nights, and decide between meaning 
and melody.’’ (Compare H.M.V. D.1258, Loh. Prel. 
and Parl. E.10357, La Gaz. Lad. Overt.) 

This quotation is taken from the Cornhill Magazine 
of 1869. Only Rienzi, Flying Dutchman, Tannhéuser 
and Lohengrin had been seen then, so what would this 
critic have thought of *‘ Wotan’s Abschied,’’ or the 
** Good Friday Music,”’ or Siegfried’s Funeral March ? 
La Gazza Ladra, one might mention, is by Rossini. 
This critic also says ‘‘ Verdi’s limited, vehement, 
feverish and careless genius is on the whole disastrous 
—it has a disastrous effect on singers. (Rigoletto and 
Il Trovatore had both been before the public many 
years by this time.) His passion is mostly querulous, 
screaming, ignoble; he is a noisy and fatiguing writer 
—he has no comedy, not even a smile.’’ (Falstaff 
did not appear till much later, and Mariano Stabile’s 
brilliant record (Col. L.1970) may well be used as an 
example of Verdi’s comedy.) 

In view of the repertoire of the past season at 
Covent Garden, when the whole of The Ring, Tristan 
and Parsifal were given, and also Aida, Otello, 
Rigoletto, and Il Trovatore, these criticisms are in- 
teresting, since out of the seventeen operas in the 
repertoire Wagner and Verdi provided ten. As a con- 
trast in taste, in 1868 at Covent Garden (this was the 
period of many remarkable singers, *Patti, Mario, 
Lucca, Alboni, Trebelli, *Santley and Tietjens) there 
were Don Giovanni, Guillaume Tell, La Gazza Ladra, 
I Puritani, Norma, La Sonnambula, Masaniello, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, L’Elisir d’Amore, Robert le 
Diable and Faust, many of which are but mere names 
to any but musical students. The real change seems 
to be that opera has become more musical, in the true 
sense of the word, and is gradually ceasing, except in 
odd cases for the benefit of famous prime donne, to 
be an opportunity for vocal pyrotechnics. The old 
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operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and much of 
Meyerbeer were extremely florid and coloratura in 
style, not only for the soprani but also for the heavier 
voices, and though Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti 
wrote some very beautiful airs, their music never 
produces that deep, sensuous thrill one derives from 
Wagner, and the best of Verdi and Puccini. These 
older composers were superficial and unreal, and 
called for light, brilliant singing, with a superb tech- 
nique, such a technique as John McCormack has now, 
(Cf. H.M.V. D.B.324, Il mio tesoro.) The modern 
dramatic singing necessary for Wagner, Verdi and 
Puccini was once criticised as *‘ bawling and scream- 
ing,’’ but one has only to compare the most popular 
singers at Covent Garden to-day with the coloratura 
singers of the past already mentioned above to know 
the type of music preferred, without even looking at 
the composer’s names—the dramatic soprani, *Maria 
Jeritza, *Géta Ljungberg, *Frida Leider, and *Maria 
Olezewska, the dramatic contralto; the wonderful 
*Fernand Annseau, famed for his Don José, tLauritz 
Melchior, the Heldentenor, and §Mariano Stabile, the 
dramatic Iago and Scarpia. Not one of them a 
coloratura singer! Yet, peculiarly enough, Wagner 
himself asked Manuel Garcia, the great master of 
coloratura singing, to train his singers for the first 
Bayreuth Festival! The old coloratura work sounds 
poor stuff now, and it takes a very great singer like 
*Frieda Hempel or *Galli-Curci to bring it to life 
occasionally. (Compare H.M.V. D.B.256, Sonnam- 
bula, Galli-Curci, and D.B.365, Magic Flute, Hempel.) 

Still, the pendulum may swing back again, but it is 
not likely; Wagner, Verdi and Puccini are great 
enough figures in the world of music as a whole, apart 
from their superiority in opera, to retain their posi- 
tions. Madame *Tetrazzini, however, is optimistic 
about coloratura music; she says ‘‘ It cannot die, for 
is it not natural music, the music of the birds? The 
day will come, however, when there will be born 
another Donizetti. Then coloratura music will take 
a new lease of life.’”” But a new Tetrazzini, with cor- 
respondingly great singers in the other classes of 
voices, will have to be born first to encourage any 
composer to take the risk—and Madame Tetrazzini 
herself has sung the réles of Aida and Isolde ! 


ArTHUR BUCKLEY. 


* H.M.V. Artistes. t+ Parlophone Artistes. 
§ Columbia Artistes. 
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ROUND THE RECORDING STUDIOS 


No. I—‘ Songs of Araby ” 
By OSCAR C. PREUSS of The Parlophone Co. Ltd. 


(In an Interview with Perceval Graves.) 


[INTERVIEWER’s Note.—This interview took place in the Parlophone Company’s spacious studio tn 
Carlton Hill, which has been specially equipped for the new electrical recording process. The B.B.C pride 
themselves on having the tallest studio in Europe, theirs at Savoy Hill being 22 feet high. However, the 
Parlophone Company are 6 feet ahead of them. Their studio was originally a chapel, and then an atelier, 
occupied by Mr. Herbert Hampton, the famous sculptor. 

Mr. Oscar Preuss, head of his Company’s Recording Department in London, possesses a vast ea 
perience in the art and science of recording, having made records in all parts of the world during the twenty 
odd years he has been connected with the gramophone industry. A much travelled man, he could give me 
enough material to fill a book. However, I was peculiarly attracted by some of his Eastern travels, which 
were undertaken before microphone recording was even heard of, and induced him to talk about the Orient. 
Afterwards he showed me his log-book, which is a complete chronicle of recording on four Continents. } 


I made my first trip, for 

the purpose of securing some 
Arab records, to Tunis and 
Algiers. Since then I have 
undertaken many journeys to 
Egypt, Syria and Mesopota- 
mia. Like most Orientals, the 
Arabs are a credulous race. On 
one occasion I was greatly de- 
layed by pressure of business 
elsewhere, and arrived at 
Cairo three or four weeks 
behind my schedule time. The 
next morning I found the re- 
cording room besieged by all 
the native artistes I had en- 
gaged, together with their 
friends and relations assembled 
to cheer them on. They had 
been advised of my arrival, for 
news travels quickly in the 
East, and I had to show 
myself to convince them 
that I was really there and 
induce them to leave me in 
peace to instal the necessary 
apparatus. 

To secure records in localities off the beaten track 
I was often compelled to make long and tiring 
journeys, sometimes over miles of desert, with the 
whole recording outfit strapped on my car, and it was 
a matter for congratulation that I reached my objec- 
tive with myself and my outfit undamaged. 

% shall not easily forget an episode that occurred in 
those days of direct sound recording, when the strings 
supporting the horns broke in the middle of a record, 
and the native artistes, convinced of ‘‘ the evil eye,”’ 
scattered and fled ignominiously, and it was only by 
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I was, I think, in 1910 that 








ARABESQUE 
(Oscar Preuss in fez) 


dint of patience and what 
seemed to me hours of peaee- 
ful persuasion that I was able 
to recall them to their duties. 

In Aleppo (Syria) I was once 
held up half way through my 
recording sessions owing to 
shortage of waxes. A _ ship- 
ment of these necessities had 
gone astray, and I was com- 
pelled to kick up my heels nm 
that city for a whole fortnight 
with nothing to do. Anyone 
who knows that locality will 
sympathise with me: it is 
quite the most dull and deso- 
late spot imaginable. On the 
fourteenth day, thanks be. to 
Allah, a train of camels ap- 
peared with the missing cases. 
I could have kissed those 
camels. 

The attitude of the average 
Arab vocalist in full song is 
anything but graceful. As 
a rule these people, both 
male and female, prefer to 
sing sitting straddle-legged 
over a chair, facing its back. As many of them 
are quite unable to read, and as their songs are 
customarily of an interminable length (an Arab song 
taking mostly two sides of a record, but very often 
requiring two double-sided records), a prompter is 
inevitable. The performance generally consists of a 
solo, accompanied by a quartet of instruments—a 
violin, a peculiar species of home-made instrument 
like a flute, a kanoun (similar to a zither), and a 
native drum with which the rhythm is kept going. 
The entertainment is interspersed with harsh, spon- 
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taneous cries of approval and encouragement from 
the band and the audience of friends and followers, 
who gather round to buck the performers up. Most 
of these Eastern ditties are improvisations in a minor 
key, highly rhythmical and, on account of the 
Oriental scale of half and even quarter tones, sounding 
to the Western ear consistently out of tune. 

You must know that our ‘* Stars ”’ in the East are 
generously compensated for their services. Consult- 
ing my ledgers, I find we paid Om Kalsim, a famous 
Egyptian-Arab contralto, only nineteen years old, 
E.£750 for fifteen records, an Egyptian pound, 
according to the rate of exchange that month, being 
worth 20s. 6d. in English money. She would insist 
upon being paid spot cash after every third record, 
so I had to carry E.£150 in currency about with me 
in case she completed her quota in one session. On 
these occasions her father, who bore a striking resem- 
blance to Osear Asche in ** Chu Chin Chow,’’ would 
attend to count out the cash for fear of being 
swindled ! 

As a souvenir Om Kalstim presented me with a 
handsome gold wrist watch, and gave each member 
of the band a ring. Unlike many other Eastern re- 
corders, this young woman was a staunch teetotaller. 
The amount of raw spirits, cocaine and other drugs 
absorbed by artistes and their entourage throughout 
sessions lasting from early evening till two and three 
o’clock in the morning (I could never get them to work 
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during the daytime) rather alarmed me until I got 
used to it. No wonder they sleep most of the day! 
I remember one obese lady consuming the best part 
of a bottle (full-sized) of Martell’s Three Star Brandy 
at a single session, neat, mind you. What a capacity ! 

Another memento came from a vocalist who in 
private life is an Egyptian cotton magnate. Pleased 
with our joint efforts, he sent round his servant to 
offer me a rug or its equivalent value, namely E.£20. 
I succumbed to the rug, and still have it at my home 
in Bromley. 

Just one more extract from my log-book. In my 
early days with the Odeon Company (the first com- 
pany to record John McCormack), when I was little 
more than a boy, the famous Irish-American tenor, 
before proceeding to Milan for training under Sabatini, 
the novelist’s father, came to London with a letter of 
introduction from an Irish music dealer. Even then 
his voice was impressive, and he recorded a large 
number of exclusively Hibernian songs, at a fee of a 
guinea apiece! Comparisons are odious, but gramo- 
phone enthusiasts would, no doubt, be curious to hear 
them alongside of his latest ‘* celebrity *’ discs. 

The places that interested me most? Generally 
speaking, I think perhaps Brazil. Of the two cities 
that have given me the greatest satisfaction to live 
and work in, apart from London, I might fairly 
bracket Berlin with Milan. 


¢ ¢ 


MY FAVOURITE RECORDING 


A Symposium 
Collected and arranged by EDWARD OQLERENSHAW 


} ‘HE following are replies received to the 


question, ** Which of the records you have made 
is your own particular favourite? ”’ 


Mr. NorMan ALLIN: 

I regret I have no particular favourite amongst my 
own records. I think such records as Edward (Carl 
Loewe), The Volga Boat Song (Koenemann), Saras- 
tro’s Songs from The Magic Flute (Mozart) are good, 
and certainly are very popular. 


Miss Una Bourne: 

It is extremely difficult to choose a favourite from 
all my gramophone records. The Mozart Sonata in 
B flat for piano and violin, which I have recorded with 
Marjorie Hayward, has a special place in my regard. 
Then, amongst my solos, the Finnish Dances by 
Palmgren, the Sevillanas by Albéniz, and En Troika 
by Tchaikovsky have recorded particularly well. 


MapaME Mouriet BrunskILL : 

I think I like the Elgar Sea Pictures the best of my 
recordings that are on the market. The one most like 
my voice and singing, though, is He shall feed His 
flock from the Messiah. The new electrical recording 
is a tremendous advance on all old methods, both for 
ease of recording and naturalness of results. 


Mr. Peter Dawson : 

My favourite record, of course, if any, is the Pro- 
logue to Pagliacci, and for ballads, Oh, could I but 
express in song (Malashkin), Indian Love Lyrics, Lute 
Player, Floral Dance, She is far from the land. In 
fact, all the new recordings are simply half-a-dozen 
of one and six of the other. 


Mme. Ameuita Ga.ii-CuRCl : 
My favourite record is Lo, here the gentle lark. 
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Mr. Jascua HEIFETzZ : 

Mr. Heifetz says that the following appeal to him 
particularly :— 

Andante (from Concerto), Goldmark, because the 
mood in which it was recorded is so well caught in the 
reproduction ; La Plus que lente (Debussy); La Fille 
aux cheveuw de lin, the last because it is the first 
successful recording with mute; Nocturne (Boulan- 
ger); Meditation (Glazounoff); and Hebrew Melody 
(Achron), because it is Mr. Heifetz’s first record with 
orchestral accompaniment. Other favourites are 
Rondo (Schubert), Havanaise (Saint-Saéns) and 
Spanish Dance (Granados). 


M. Marcet JOuRNET : 
My favourite is the Sérénade de Mephistophéle from 
Faust (Gounod) and La calunnia é un veniicello (Il 


Barbiere). 


Mr. JAN LENER, of the LENER QuaRTET : 

Mr. Lener’s own favourite record is the first of the 
E minor Quartet records (Beethoven, op. 59, No. 2). 
** Much depends on one’s mood, and it is therefore 
very difficult to choose a record to which one would 
give preference at any time.”’ 


Mr. JoHn McCorMack : 

I think the best record I ever made is the record of 
Lullaby of Jocelyn, with my dear friend Fritz 
Kreisler. 


Mr. Matcotm McEacuern : 
I think perhaps my best numbers are :— Sperate, 
O Figli, Le Cor, and The Lute Player. 


Mr. Rovert Raprorp: 

Under the new conditions, I think the old Irish 
song, Father O’Flynn, is as good as any. I was 
always pleased with the big bass airs of Osmin, When 
a maiden takes your fancy, and Ah, my pretty brace 
of fellows from the Mozartian opera, The Seraglio. 
The latter is one of the most difficult songs in exist- 
ence for bass voice. Both these, however, were made 
under the old conditions. 

As far as actual recording goes, I enjoyed hugely 
making the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, and particu- 
larly the enormous feat of getting the most of the 
Mastersingers on one disc, with Albert Coates in 
charge. Again, these were the old conditions, but we 
obtained some splendid results. I am remaking as 
rapidly as possible some of my favourite songs with 
the new electrical recording. 


Mr. ALBERT SAMMONS : 

It is difficult to say.which is my favourite record. 
Some of the smaller pieces come out more perfect than 
the bigger works, but I think we should regard the 
best of the bigger works in preference to the smaller 
trifles. I would say the Max Bruch Concerto — 
Columbia record under the old process—and the 
Devil’s Trill under the latest electric recording are the 
two best—for preference, the Devil’s Trill. 

B2 
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Miss EvELYN SCOTNEY : 


Even in such a prosaic and work-a-day affair as 
gramophone recording, I suppose the influence of 
sentiment makes itself felt, and when I consider which 
is my favourite recording, I am afraid. that this feel- 
ing of sentiment is no small factor in deciding for my 
record of Caro Nome from Rigoletto, for it brings back 
memories of the glorious voice of the wonderful 
Caruso, with whom I used to sing the role of Gilda. 

Sometimes, when in the quiet of my studio I run 
the record over on the gramophone, I seem to see 
again the incomparable Enrico strutting the stage 
and lifting that golden voice which seemed to vibrate 
against the very roof of the Opera House. Add to 
this the sentimental fact that it was the first record I 
made, my choice is perhaps easy to understand. 

I must, however, also confess that I feel a soft 
place in my heart for my record of the Mad Scene 
from Hamlet, and the Laughing Song from Manon 
Lescaut. Every creative artist from time to time feels 
that one piece of work has more nearly satisfied the 
demands of the critical conscience than any other. 
That is the feeling I have for this record, but I also 
feel that a great deal of this is due to the fact that the 
orchestra was conducted by Eugene Goossens, whose 
infinite capacity for taking pains is surely genius 
itself. This was my first record made by the aid of 
the microphone and electrical reeording, which adds 
to its interest for me. 


Mr. J. H. Squire (the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet) : 


Our best 12 inch record is the Melodies of 
Tchaikovsky. The best 10 inch is possibly the 
Moment Musical. - 


Mr. Haroup WILLIAMS: 


Of my records, that which I like the best is that 
fine rendering of The Apostles extract, issued by 
Columbia. Ensemble work is very difficult in gramo- 
phone recording, and this seems to be easily the best 
record of its type to-day. My part in it (that of 
Jesus) always makes a great appeal to me, as, I think, 
does each of Elgar’s works. As a pure ballad I think 
Leanin’ (Sterndale Bennett) pleases me most. - 

. O. 


eAn Apology 


One might suppose that there would have been a pretty 
close liaison between the London Editor and the Secretary 
of the N.G.S., but the newly-issued illustrated catalogue of 
N.G.S. records states on page 18 that ‘‘ Further particulars 
(of the Elgar, Purcell and Haydn Orchestral records) will be 
found in THE GRAMOPHONE for March, 1928.’ This statement 
was based on an optimism which was not justified, and in 
the end the article which Mr. John Barbirolli had promised to 
write for this Number did not arrive in time. It is hoped 
to publish it in April, and in the meanwhile, the London 
Editor must apologise for having let down the Secretary of 
the N.G.S., and the Secretary of the N.G.S. must apologise 
to the Members of that Society for having misled them. Mr. 
Barbirolli, who is, of course, overwhelmed with work with 
the B.N.O.C. on tour, has already apologised. 
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SCORE READING 


a “NN. ©.” 


HE story of the old lady who successfully 

followed Berlioz’s *‘ Faust ’’ with the score of 

Gounod’s work may be apocryphal, but the 
moral in this matter of score-reading is excellent. 

To appear in the concert hall with a score may be 
no more than a mild form of exhibitionism, but the 
same harmless intention cannot be realised in the 
privacy of one’s chamber (unless things are very bad 
indeed!) so that there the necessity of working at 
score-reading need not, in these easy-going days, be 
apologised for. The score is a fairly accurate map of 
the composer’s mind which, once one’s bearings have 
been taken, will show one how to get about in the 
music. The music once thoroughly familiar, this map 
ceases to be cold print and becomes a means of re- 
calling, just as the text of a play does, the varied 
delights of the music in performance. A score, then, 
trains both eye and ear and brings the untrained ear, 
especially, into much closer communion with the 
music than unassisted hearing could. 

A knowledge of notation is not essential. The eye 
will gradually become accustomed to the look of a rise 
and fall in the melody, of lumps of chords, of 
phrasing, and of all the mechanism through which 
music expresses itself. 

Work from any of Beethoven’s piano sonatas (which 
can be had in miniature scores) through a violin and 
piano duet to the string quartet and thence to the 
small orchestra, arriving, eventually, at the orchestra 
proper. I would suggest the following for each of 
these mediums: (1) Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2, Beethoven; (2) Violin Sonata in B, No. 15 
(K. 454), Mozart; (8) String Quartet in C major, 
Op. 76, No. 3 (slow movement in particular); (4) 
Casse-Noisette Suite; (5) Anything you like—but it 
would be wise not to plunge into the modern large 
orchestra all at once. Begin with a Mozart or a 
Haydn symphony. ; 

Now in order to enjoy yourself and get the maxi- 
mum profit out of all this, observe these few simple 
hints. Be comfortable, with a table before you upon 
which lie scores and coloured pencils. Mark in breaks 
in red, if any, first of all, noting casually any other 
points that especially strike you. Then open your 
score at the start, get your records in order and 
prepare for keen listening. 

Concentrate on one line at a time until your eye 
can jump up and down or correlate the several lines 
of the music according to where the interest chiefly 
lies. The pattern of an accompaniment figure fixes 
itself quickly in the memory, and your eye, neglecting 
this, follows the melodic part. 

Again, in the slow movement of the ** Emperor,”’ 
for instance, as the tune is unchanged in the varia- 


tions, your eye and ear notes the new harmonies and 
embroideries, the former neglecting the theme-line. 

Often, as Sir Henry Wood has suggested, practise 
silent listening, score in hand, going over what the 
ear has just taken in, part by part. Choose the 
simplest examples for this exercise. You have got 
the faculty for it in your memory. It is all a matter 
of memory and association. 

When you reach the orchestral score it will be worth 
while expending a few shillings upon some small 
handbook which deals simply and concisely with it. 
Messrs. Novello publish just such a little book by 
Dr. J. E. Borland. This will explain the pitch and 
character of each instrument, the mysteries of the 
transposing instruments, etc. A few shillings more 
(and we gramophonists are well disciplined in putting 
our hands into our pockets) will bring you the 
electrically recorded instruments of the orchestra if 
you wish to become familiar with their different 
voices (H.M.V. C.1811-1812). 

Take your full score and draw a blue line under 
the lowest placed (and therefore the lowest pitched) 
wood wind instrument. This will be the bassoon or 
double bassoon. Now a red line under the bass 
trombone or bass tuba, a green line under the last 
percussion instrument (i.e., the one just before the 
first violin line). 

Mark in, if you wish, any solo writing that stands 
out or anything that strikes you forcibly. Annotate 
to your heart’s content. Look only for the general 
effect in an orchestral tutti; otherwise you will get 
St. Vitus’ dance! 

Through intelligent score-reading musical form 
and content will, one can confidently hazard, take on 
a new meaning for you. No longer will you be 
numbered in the numerous ranks of suet-pudding 
listeners who receive their music as that delectable 
dish the treacle ! 

N. P. 


Schubert Centenary—1928 


GET THE MINIATURE SCORE HABIT AND DERIVE THE 
BEST RESULTS FROM YOUR RECORDS AND BROADCAST 
PERFORMANCES 


Ask for 
THE EULENBURG EDITION 
The best and cheapest edition—One thousand scores 


GOODWIN & TABB Ltd. 
34, Percy Street, London, W.1 


Send for Complete List, gratis 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Casals and Thibaud 


M. André Mangeot has sent a further snapshot to illustrate 
his most entertaining article, which appeared in our Christmas 
Number, about the famous trio. In the foreground is Pablo 
Casals with a friend, and in the distance Jacques Thibaud is 
visible, also in tennis costume, a black tail coat and a bowler 
hat. Thus did great men disport themselves in earlier days. 


The Flonzaley Quartet 


It is distressing to hear that the twenty-fifth ansiversary 
of the formation of the Flonzaley Quartet is to be celebrated 
by the dissolution of the combination at the end of this season ; 
sad news indeed. But we shall still have their records to 
console us, and rumour says that they have lately recorded 
the Dohnanyi Quartet in D flat, 
Op. 15 (which the N.G.S. would 
otherwise have done this spring) and 
other works which will add fragrance 
to the memories of their exquisite 
art. 


B.B.C. 


To avoid answering further corre- 
spondence on the subject, let it be 
stated again that we are not any 
longer responsible for the Thursday 


1-2 p.m. transmissions of new 
gramophone records from Savoy 
Hill. 


The London Editor is, however, 
broadcasting records from 6 to 
6.30 p.m., and from 6.45 to 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday evenings, but these are 
not usually new records. 


Home Recording 

There is rather an interesting note 
by Captain Barnett in the February 
number of The Phonograph (U.S.A.), 
suggesting a means of recording on 
a dise of gutta percha on one’s own 
machine. Whether it is commer- 
cially practicable is another matter ; 
but what is beyond doubt is that 
there is a great demand for a home 
recording apparatus at a moderate 
price. We getscores of letters on the sUbject ; only the other day 
Miss Compton, at the Fay Compton Studio of Dramatic Art, 
in Red Lion Square, was lamenting that it was impossible to 


‘make even temporary and inadequate records of pupils’ voices 


in order to trace progress from term to term; and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc was demanding that we should provide him with a 
means of recording the songs which he alone knows. All we 
could do was to procure for him an old Edison Bell phonograph, 
furbished up and re-conditioned, from the London and Provin- 
cial Phonograph Co., 95, Union Road, 8.W. 8, and it was 
interesting to hear that there is a great demand for these old 
instruments from teachers of singing and languages. The 
reproduction is not satisfactory, but it is better than nothing. 


British Industries Fair 

There are some very notable omissions from the list of 
manufacturers of gramophones and parts and accessories in 
the Musical Section of the British Industries Fair, and the 
number of exhibitors is less than that of piano-making firms, 





PABLO CASALS AND A FRIEND 
(Thibaud in background) 


and about half that of the wireless exhibitors. The reason 
may be that the trade is so rapidly expanding as to need no 
artificial stimulus of this sort. The most interesting exhibitors 
are Barnett Samuel and Sons, Ltd., Dousona Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Edison Bell Ltd., 
C. Gilbert and Co. (Sheffield), K.T.B. Manufacturing Co., 
Perophone Ltd., and Vocalion Gramophone Co. Ltd. The 
Fair will close on March 2nd, at 6 p.m. 


The Talking Machine News 


The February number of our distinguished contemporary 
celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary, and is full of interesting 
reminiscences by the Editor, Mr. James Braithwaite, Mr. 
Henry Seymour, and others. It is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation that our oldest gramo- 
phone magazine isin the prime of its 
manhood. 


The Music Trades Review 


This other contemporary is twice 
as,old, and celebrates its jubilee 
with an increased bulk which befits 
its honourable age. It makes the 
approaching completion of THE 
GRAMOPHONE’S fifth volume rather 
a trivial affair; but birthdays are 
often more enjoyable at five than at 
fifty, or even at twenty-five. 


Columbia “Dancing 


The Amateur Dancing Champion- 
ship came to a climax at the 
Albert Hall at the end of February 
in an evening of memorable gaiety, 
in which those present saw some 
magnificent dancing and had plenty 
of time to dance themselves. The 
members of our staff who were 
the guests of the Columbia Co. 
were unanimous in declaring that it 
had been one of the best organized 
and most enjoyable gala nights of 
their lives. May it become antannual 
event ! 


N.G.S. Records 


The Society’s notes on p. 430 contain the announcement 
of the formation of local centres in several parts of the country 
where the records can be heard and ordered. The fifteen 
records issued this year, including the belated Moy Mell record 
No. 102, which is now available, have been received by members 
with obvious satisfaction. Apart from the excellence of the 
playing and recording, the improvement in the surface of the 
records is the chief subject of comment. Mr. John F. Porte, 
who has often contributed to these pages, and is the author of 
a book on Sir Edward Elgar, writes, “‘ The issue of Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro by the N.G.S. is worthy of the patron- 
age of all connoisseurs, if indeed there are any who are still 
not actively acquainted with the work of the Society. Elgar’s 
work is, perhaps, the most gorgeous piece for string orchestra 
that has yet been written. The N.G.S. reproduction is well 
up to standard of performance and reproduction. Bravo!” 
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The Salonola 


Last July we drew attention to an automatic record-changing 
machine which had been invented by Mr. Waterworth, of 
Hobart, Tasmania. Now Mr. Waterworth and his father are 
in London with Salonola gramophones already fitted with 
the device. It is true that it can only deal with nine records, 
and that they must all be twelve-inch or ten-inch, not mixed 
in size; but apart from these points there can be nothing but 
praise for the ingenuity, cheapness and compactness of the 
apparatus, which, in the model submitted for a demonstration, 
was beautifully served by the largest Paillard motor. It will 
be surprising if no firm of manufacturers in England secures 
this very tempting addition to gramophone amenities. 


Winding up 

Another labour-saving device which has been delayed by 
the importance of rigorous tests, and which will probably 
soon make its appearance, is one by which a gramophone 
motor can be wound up with one turn of the handle. What 
a boon this would be! Those of us who have not yet 
adopted an electric motor find the process as distressful as 
winding up a Company. 


Lonz-playing ‘Records 

We get so many enquiries from readers who are interested 
in the possibility of getting records to play for ten minutes or 
more, that the news of successful experiments in this direction 
will no doubt be widely welcomed. Neither the old ‘‘ World ” 
nor the new Edison records seem to have caught on in this 
country. Captain Round announced some time ago that he 
was tackling the problem in connection with electrical methods 
ot reproduction, and it is not premature to say that the long- 
playing record has passed the laboratory stage. With the old 
‘hill end dale’ method of recording another body of experi- 
menters has also reached the manufacturing stage of a record 
that doubles the time of playing. In neither case can we say 
anything definite as yet about the quality of the music 
produced. 


The Ideal Homes Exhibition 


One of the features of this Exhibition at Olympia is the 
H.M.V. palace upstairs, where recitals are in progress all day 
and an ingenious series of tableaux vivants suggesting the ideal 
milieu for different H.M.V. models is one of the chief attractions. 


The Meltrope 


A report of the new Meltrope sound-boxes, including one 
specially designed for steel needles, is promised by the Expert 
Committee for the next number. 


Record Storage 

The correspondence roused by the Expert Committee's 
article on the storage of records in the January number has 
been various and diverting ; and, as the cynic of the London 
Office said, people who have time to build contraptions to hold 
their records and then to make a card index of their records 
with cross references have leisure also to write and describe 
the whole process in detail. 

But what constitutes a library of records? A library of 
books, one would say, must contain at least five thousand 
volumes. Yet most of our correspondents seem to be talking 
of hundreds or even dozens of records. Who buys the vast 
output of the English factories? It was rather staggering 
the other day to hear casually at Imhof’s that two thousand 
records had been sent to various clients in South America 
during the last three months, and that one man alone has 
bought fifteen hundred records in the last year. At this rate, 
the Expert Committee’s article should be of real interest to 
overseas readers. 


HEAR MY PRAYER 


The popularity of the Temple Church Choir record shows 
little sign of waning. When the London Editor broadcast one 
side from Savoy Hill he was inundated with requests from all 
over the country to play the other side next week. There is 
little need to argue about the merits of the record now, and we 
take a mild pride in having spotted it as a ‘‘ winner ”’ before it 
had reached the public (June, p. 38). But one of the secrets 
of its success is worth remembering, and we are indebted to 
Mrs. Eva Mary Grew for drawing attention to a passage from 
the late Arthur Christopher Benson’s writings. 

‘How delighted the writer of The Upton Letters would 
have been if he could hear this record to-day,”’ she says. ‘* He 
would certainly have it sent to his friend, Herbert, who suffered 
sadly from depression, and to whom he wrote advising him 
to take the best medicine he knew for depression—a dose of 
music. ‘There is one medicine which hardly ever fails me,’ 
he writes. Then he goes on to say, ‘It was a half-holiday, 
and after tea I went to the cathedral and sate in a remote corner 
of the nave. The service had just begun. The nave was 
dimly lighted, but an upward radiance gushed behind the 
screen and the tall organ, and lit up the vaulted roof with a 
tranquil glory. Soon the Psalms began, and at the sound of 
the clear voices of the choir, which seemed to swim on the 
melodious thunder of the organ, my spirit leapt into peace, 
as a man drowning in a stormy sea is drawn into a boat that 
comes to rescuehim. . . . The dreariness of my heart thawed 
and melted into peace and calm. Then came the solemn 
murmur of a lesson; the Magnificat, sung to a setting— 
again as by a thoughtful tenderness—of which I know and 
love every note; and here my heart seemed to climb into a 
quiet hope and rest there; the lesson again, like the voice 
of a spirit; and then the Nunc Dimittis, which spoke of the 
beautiful rest that remaineth. Then the quiet monotone of 
prayer, and then, as though to complete my happiness, 
Mendelssohn’s Hear my Prayer. It is the fashion, I believe, 
for some musicians to speak contemptuously of this anthem, 
to say that it is over-luscious. I only know that it brings all 
Heaven about me, and reconciles the sadness of the world 
with the peace of God. A boy’s perfect treble—that sweetest 
of all created sounds, because so unconscious of its pathos and 
beauty—floating on the top of the music, and singing as an 
angel might sing among the stars of heaven, came to my 
thirsty spirit like a draught of clear spring water . . . I left 
the cathedral as a cripple dipped in the healing well. While 
music is in the world, God abides among us. Ever since the 
days that David soothed Saul by his sweet harp and artless 
song, music has thus beguiled the heaviness of the spirit.’ 

“And now to-day it is not necessary even to go to the 
cathedral to hear this work performed. As recorded with 
Master Lough and the Choir of the Temple Church, under 
Mr. G. Thalben Ball, it is to be prized as one of the precious 
things of the world, and something which has power to make 
us as one dipped in healing waters. This jazz and industrial 
age of ours has been much abused, yet it should make us 
deeply grateful to the age which can produce this superlative 
record and let the world know what native musicianship 
can still be found among us, and responded to so whole- 
heartedly by the general public every bit as much as by the 
cultured musician.” 


¢ 2 


Competition 

The results of the Best Electric Recordings competition will 
be announced in the next number. Rumour says that Hear 
my Prayer wins in a canter. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1376, 1377, 1378 (12in., 19s. 6d.). London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Casals: Variations on a Theme 
of Haydn (Brahms). (Lengnick). 

C.1424 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by V. Bellezza: Entr’acte, Act 4, 
and Ballet Music from Carmen (Bizet). 

The gramophone must be making known the riches ot 
Brahms to thousands who have only known the fringe of his 
music; for that I believe they will be eternally grateful. 
Brahms maketh the full man; he is so full of nourishment 
for mind and heart. The experienced listener is for ever discover- 
ing fresh values in him ; the inexperienced need not be put off by 
an occasional profundity. There is life and light in every bar 
of him. The fine Haydn variations, the first big orchestral 
work of Brahms that came out, appeared in 1873, when he 
was forty. It is not certain whether the two-piano version 
or the orchestral form was made first. Those who have a 
second piano left over from war-time will vastly enjoy the 
music in that form; and I can recommend it as a one-piano 
duet also. 

We do not know if the Chorale tune is Haydn’s, or someone 
else’s. The title of the work in which the chorale forms one 
of the movements is ‘‘ Divertimento mit dem Chorale St. 
Antonii.”” Disregard the foolish talk of Kalbeck, Brahms’s 
biographer, as to the work having anything to do with the 
temptations of St. Anthony. This is one of those senseless, 
fettering nosings-out of nothing that get in the way of one’s 
enjoyment of music. There it is scored for two oboes, three 
bassoons, two horns and a serpent (not the Eden variety : 
the forerunner of the ophicleide). Brahmnis gives out the theme 
after the same fashion, the string basses plucking out the 
bottom part as well. It is worth while to note the build 
of the tune—three portions in it, the first of five bars repeated 
and closed ; the second of eight bars, four mounting up and 
four dropping down again; then the third, meetly restating 
the opening (but only the last half of it); a coda, with a 
bell pealing through it, and, finally, the bell alone, five times. 
The bell goes on tolling, to begin the first variation—in the 
fashion of the beginning of the development in a “sonata” 
movement. That hints, if you like to take it so, at the fact 
that we are not to hear always mere twisting and turnings 
of the whole tune, or of some feature of it. Brahms is free 
to make what he will of his subject. The freedom of such 
variations as, for example, the eighth (and the still greater 
freedom of some of Elgar’s Enigma variations) suggests that 
to the real master this form presents splendid possibilities 
to-day. Apart from the clever work of Dohnanyi in several 
of his pieces (in which he scarcely perhaps expands the form 
much), I know of one very beautiful and suggestive modern 
composition that really seems to me to develop the variation 
form—Bax’s Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra, 
which I hope we may some day have recorded. 

Space does not allow extended discussion of these nine 
magnificent examples of constructive imagination. After 
the first, with its bell-motive and mounting fiddles, and 


Brahms’s favourite two-against-three rhythm, comes the 
second, with its development of the three opening notes of the 
theme, and other little points of delight; then the delicious 
rippling ease of the third (with the theme merely an influence), 
and the minor-key fourth, with its oboe aud horn taking the 
upper tune, and the violas the lower. These two ideas are 
reversed in position, and combined here and there all through 
the variation—science used with perfect freedom, not obtruded, 
but just as the perfectly trained servant of a master. In 
variation five there are again two ideas (the chromatic wood- 
wind tripping one and the more reserved muttering theme 
below) which change places. This is gorgeous stuff, as also 
is six, with its soft opening challenges and brisk rhythms. 
Seven brings us out of doors, to the piping, cheerful but with 
a maidenly gravity, of flutes and violas, and the dancing of 
the rest. Follows a free variation, woodwind replying to low 
strings’ questioning, and others joining in the brief, deep 
discussion. The Finale is a little masterpiece, reminding us 
of the last movement of the Fourth Symphony—that great 
passacaglia. This, of course, is on a smaller scale, and less 
highly specialized. The ground bass is an altered form of 
part of the theme, and it does not always stop at the bottom. 
The imitations of these five bars, and the building up of the 
interest, are worth studying closely ; notice the subtle contrast 
in the moods, for instance. With a chirp from the triangle 
comes on the end—a grandly sweeping, proud and noble end, 
that stirs the pulse and squares the shoulders. 

What of Casals and his men, and H.M.V.? A good clap 
for the recorders, qualified by the complaint that half of one 
side of the last disc is blank; the work, with trifling com- 
pression, could have been got on five sides ; and compliments 
to Casals, with qualifications because (a) we miss so much the 
pp and p tone that Brahms and we hoped to get; (b) the 
seventh variation (grazioso) is rather slow and heavy; and 
(c) the eighth (presto non troppo) is again too slow. Tovey 
has a happy remark about this variations’s ‘“‘ hurrying by in 
whispering awe”; here it doesn’t hurry, it doesn’t whisper, 
and there is no awe. Otherwise it is all right. Balance is 
not always ideal, and the woodwind tone, though it has good 
homogeneity, doesn’t always perfectly blend with or stand out 
from the strings, as the scoring may demand. There is some 
lack of clarity, and a slight sting in the strings. Happily, 
nothing is seriously wrong—nothing to prevent anyone’s 
buying the set and getting very keen enjoyment from the 
playing, and still keener from coming into contact with yet 
another side of one of the maturest masters who ever laid pen 
to ruled paper. 

The Carmen music ‘is extremely well done, with just the 
right bright, hard colour, in the right proportions. A capital 
bit of work. 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
A Calendar selected and arranged by 
“HERVEY ELWES 

Cloth 3s. Od, Postage 3d.) 
This is a collection of thoughts on the most delightfu of the arts, 
from the works of many authors—poets, essayists, and critics. 


§ § 
; 
§ § 
: The quotations are strung together in the form of a calendar, : 
§ § 
§ § 
§ 

§ 


(216 pp. 8vo. 


providing a musical accompaniment throughout the year. A 

great deal of copyright material is included, and the contents are 

so arranged that in many passages the thought is carried on from 

one extract to the next, giving the impression that the writers, 

old and new, are debating among themselves various topics of 

musical interest. A number of anniversaries are noted, with a 
suitable quotation attached to each. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” 58, Frith Street, London, W.1 N 
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PARLOPHONE. 
E.10660 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Mitja Nikisch and his Symphony 
Orchestra : Strauss Parodie (Jazzmaster Suite) (MacEben). 
E.10662 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann: Overture to Preciosa 
(Weber). 
E.10663 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
from Norma (Bellini). 
E.10664 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Edith Lorand Orchestra: Weaner 
Madl’n Waltz, Op. 388 (Ziehrer). 
E.10665 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Dajos Bela Orchestra: Festival 
Polonaise (Svendsen) and Rhapsodie Russe (Nussbaum). 
E.10666 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Serenade (Moszkowski) and Ideale 
(Tosti). 


Edith Lorand Orchestra: Selection 


The odd title of the 10660 record aroused my curiosity. 
(“‘ Parodie,” by the way, is an unnecessary oddity, on an 
English label.) I have no idea who MacEben is, but he can 
make some tricky noises, that I find amusing. This stuff 
clings round your neck and hoots in your ear. In the right 
mood, it will suit anybody who likes a devil’s brew of oddments, 
with a bit of satire, some good fun and some attempts that 
don’t quite come off, with a spice of clever orchestration. 
The bits of Strauss (not Richard, as far as I can detect) don’t 
much matter. But what a shock to find the son of the great 
Nikisch conducting this ! 


The Grand Symphony Orchestra lays on with a will, in 
Precicsa. Some of the instants of top-deck wind work give the 
ear a bit of arake. Next door is a good place to hear most of 
this. The playing gets the measure of Weber uncommonly 
well, and in this gipsy music (the march is said to be founded 
on a gipsy tune) we can stand plenty of strong light and air. 
There is good discretion in the balancing of the different 
items in the Overture, and a brilliant fling in its end. 


I have always admired the Lorand and Bela Orchestra, and 
not having heard them for a time, I come to them freshly 
again, and find them each admirable in its way. The Lorand 
orchestra cannot be large, and I like especially the 
solidity of its combination ; it has something of the capacity 
to make much out of little that, for example, the ‘‘ Old 
Vic” orchestra has (to compare, in this, two very differ- 
ently constituted bodies). Norma contains some ripe plums 
of melody—maybe a little over-ripe for some modern tastes. 


The other Lorand selection has a pretty rusticity, with 
suggestions of more sophisticated surroundings as well. It 
languishes handsomely, with that happy touch of semi- 
sincerity that so many succulent German tunes have behind 
them, a thought of wistfulness peeping through the artificiality, 
as it were. Those who like an honest-to-goodness waltz set, 
with no nonsense about it, but plenty of rich sentiment, should 
get this record. 


The Festal Polonaise is a cheap enough affair, but how well 
this band brings it off! This is as loud.a record as I have 
heard for some time, considering the size of the band; cleverly 
they keep the thing within the bounds of volume, and 
the good recording lets us hear the full value of every 
note! The same remarks apply to the Russian Rhapsody, 
which is feebler music still—a pointless jazz treatment of the 
Volga Boat Song, with bits of 78/2. The instrumentation, 
which is bad, spoils this piece ; and I must heave a particularly 
hearty curse at the tasteless hacks who pervert good tunes to 
such ends. 


The other record will please those who like quieter music. 
Note the fiddling in the Serenade—just the right degree of 
trickiness. There is notable art in presenting such music. 
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It may not be the highest art, but any serious musician who 
has ever tried to do it knows how much there is in the game, 
and will admire the “ slimness’”’ of this crew. 


COLUMBIA. 

9288 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
by Norman O'Neill: 
Gioconda (Ponchielli). 

9289 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Johann Strauss and Symphony 
Orchestra: Voices of Spring Waltz and Radetzky March 
(J. Strauss). 


Court Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
Dance of the Hours, from La 


The first record was made in the Wigmore Hall. O’Neill 
is a deft conductor of dainty music, and he gets a charming 
lilt into Ponchielli’s engaging if not very original music. I 
like the big but never coarse tone, the good line drawing and 
colour washing. 

The Strauss waltz is of the bold—one might say, without 
offence, brazen—type. I should have liked rather more grace 
and variety in the playing, which is competent and well 
balanced. There is a little fun, when one hears a march, 
in finding out whether it is German, French or British. Rarely 
can one be mistaken. There are idioms, cadences, colours, 
dozens of little clues. This one is pure German, of the pre- 
nineties vintage. It is an agreeable rattle, as banal as they 
made them. The brass sounds a shade hoarse on my copy. 


BRUNSWICK. 
80027 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 


conducted by R. Strauss: Waltz from the Opera Inter- 


mezzo (R. Strauss). 


A new R. Strauss waltz is always worth hearing. This is 
not so good as the Rose Cavalier waltz; but what could 
be? It has not the sure aim, it does not move with the 
spacious, easy swing of that incomparable waltz. 

I guess that this waltz comes from the scene of the peasant 
ball, and there may be satire in the music. The opera, 
produced in 1924, turns on a domestic incident of a farcical 
nature—a wife’s unfounded suspicion of her husband (an 
incident which actually occurred to Strauss). 


ACTUELLE. 
15247 (11} in., 4s. 6d.). 
ducted by Ruhlmann : 
Ballet Music (Delibes). 


This is much too shrill for my liking, and more than a bit 
coarse. In the open air it would go off pretty well, perhaps. 
The huntresses are very modern Dianas here, not Paris Opéra 
I cannot quite reconcile myself to the type, as here 


Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
Les Chasseresses, from Sylvia 


maidens. 
depicted. 


[On a small point of accuracy: Mr. Little (Feb., page 367) 
refers to a note of mine in August (page 103) about the 
Carl Rosa’s presentation of Nicolai’s Merry Wives. I intended 
to say that it is nearly half-a-century since the Company first 
produced the work in English. I did not know whether they 
had done it since ; my only impression was, as I said, “‘ It is not, 
I think, in their present repertory.” I am interested to have 
Mr. Little’s information. The B.B.C. performance a few 
months ago did not apparently do full justice to the music, 
but making all allowances for the weakness of brcadcast opera, 
as regards the eye’s share, it seems doubtful if the work could . 
hold its place in the repertory. Those “ recitatives by Proch 
may have something to do with its slightly faded air; but I 
fancy the music can’t quite stand up to Shakespeare. It takesa 


Verdi to do that. 
erdi oO ] K XK. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


The February Parlophone list contained a record of the 
Roth Quartet playing the Andante from Debussy’s String 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 10 (E.10656, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This 
most delightful little movement, with its tender and mysterious 
atmosphere so characteristic of its author, is written in simple 
ternary form. It opens and closes with a slow melody of 
rare beauty ; between, a slightly quicker subject is introduced, 
contrasting with the main idea so delicately as to maintain 
the most perfect poise, as in two shades of the same colour. 
A little masterpiece this and rightly one of the most popular 
things Debussy ever wrote. The Roth Quartet’s playing of it is 
very beautiful and the recording fine. 

I must hold over till next month a review of Mozart’s Quartet 
in B major played by the Budapest String Quartet (H.M.V. 
D.1387-9). 

Cade 


mm 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


It is pleasant to find that of two Liszt records the greater 
success has been made with the better piece of music, his 
Polonaise in E played by Arthur de Greef (H.M.V. D.1364, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). What a refreshing work it is—just an ordinary 
polonaise, it is true, but what a glorious revel of flow and 
festivity, what optimism, what an elegant gesture! De Greef 
plays the piece in the right manner with a clear tone, excellent 
rhythm and in the correct polonaise tempo, the slowness 
of which is not always observed by executants. The recording 
is good from beginning to end. Equal praise cannot be given 
to the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, played by Mischa Levitzki 
(H.M.V. D.1383, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Discolouration of the middle 
part of the instrument mars the whole of this record and is 
particularly damaging to the slow section of the piece. This 
Rhapsody is clever, but it lacks spontaneity and real musical 
flow. Liszt, of course, does that sort of thing admirably for 
the piano, and he knows that he can: there is more “ salon ”’ 
in this than, for instance, in Liebestrawm. Mischa Levitzki 
plays with great dexterity and rhythmical clearness—witness 
the famous octave passages—but he renders the Rhapsody in 
a curiously aged and academic manner. 

William Murdoch’s playing of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12 (Col. 9282, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is only partly a pleasure. 
There is a good deal of slipshod playing and the recording, 
though impressive as usual in piano, leaves something to be 
desired in the fortissimo passages, which are most important 
in music of this kind. Mark Hambourg plays Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F and the waltz from the Midnight Sun ballet of 
Rimsky-Korsakov (H.M.V. B.2657, 10in., 3s.) in his usual 
style. 

Among the records which have come too late for review this 
month are Backhaus in the Second Hungarian Rhapsody of 
Liszt (H.M.V. D.B.1013) and Beethoven’s Pathetic Sonata 
(D.B.1031-2), Irene Scharrer in Mozart’s Sonata in G (H.M.V. 
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D.1372-3), Moiseiviteh in Chopin’s Ballade No. 3 (H.M.V. 
D.1370) and Paderewski in Schelling’s Nocturne a Raguze 
(H.M.V. D.B.1029). 


ORGAN. 


Here is a superb record by Marcel Dupré of Bach’s Organ 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor (H.M.V. D.1356, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 
There is no need to say anything about Dupré’s playing. 
Simple registration and admirable rhythm are the means by 
which he draws the classic lines of the work—not in the didactic 
sense of those players of polyphonic music who are always 
anxious to show every bit of theme wherever and whenever it 
can be found. The subject material of a fugue lives its organic 
life within the whole, serving to further the growth of it ; and 
only at the natural climaxes should a theme be emphasised. 
Note how admirably Dupré refrains from such over-emphasis, 
keeping order and life first and foremost through his vivid 
rhythm, until the whole line stands out strong and clear : 
no outside effects—pure and dignified, as Bach wrote it. I 
believe that much has still to be discovered in the way of 
organ recording, one of the most tricky problems for the 
recording engineers: but even as it is this record is of very 
high value. 

Guilmant’s Offertory on Two Carols played by Dr. H. W. 
Wilson in Manchester Cathedral (Col. 9293, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
I did not enjoy. Both acoustics and instrument seem to be 
excellent, but if this rather uninteresting music is to be effective 
it must be played with discreet registration and a more vital 
rhythm. 

Those who enjoy sentimentalities should note a record by 
Arthur Meale (H.M.V. C.1426, 12in., 4s. 6d.) of Morning Dew, 
the Old Oak Tree, and a paraphrase, by Meale himself, on 
Love’s Old Sweet Song, which display his skill and that of the 
recorders ; and a record of In Arcadia and yet another The 
Storm played, with “noises off,’ by the composer, Gatty 
Sellars (Col. 4688, 10in., 3s.),which is perhaps the best specimen 
of organ recording this month. But I have not yet heard the 
Thalben Ball record, on the Temple Church organ (H.M.V. 
C.1458). 

STRINGS, 


Heifetz has been re-recorded in his superb playing of the 
Hebrew Melody (by Isidor Achron, who is at the piano); the 
sweet sadness and wayward brilliance suit these moving 
Hebrew melodies with their deep lamentations and queer 
treble figurations, as one can hear them sung to-day by the 
cantors in the synagogues (H.M.V. D.B.1048, 12in., 8s. 6d.). 
On the other side is Sarasate’s Spanish Dance Zapateado. He 
plays it rather off-handedly, as a seventh encore, fur coat and 
all, to the last ‘“‘fans’”’ in a darkened hall: very good fun 
and, needless to say, excellently recorded. 

A violin version of Granados’s Danse Espagnole is played 
by Edith Lorand (Parlo. E.10667, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Her true 
violin tone records exceedingly well, as usual, but she renders 
the dance with a northern sentimentality that seems more in 
keeping with Old Folks at Home, which is on the other side of 
the disc. 

Gaspar Cassado, the eminent Spanish ‘cellist, whom many 
will remember playing at the Queen’s Hall under the baton of 
his master Casals, has two records in the Columbia list. In 
Danzas Espanolas No. 5 of Granados (which is the same as 
in the Edith Lorand record above) the restraint and sense 
of proportion are qualities as rare as they are refreshing (Col. 
L.2046, 12in., 6s. 6d.). On the other side, Handel’s Largo 
is no less felicitously dealt with. The many contraltos who 
seem to connect this noble air with a steam roller can learn its 
true sylvan character from this performance. The other record 
(Col. D.1598, 10in., 4s. 6d.) contains Fauré’s Aprés un Réve 
and Schumann’s Abendlied equally well played and recorded. 

I must postpone a review of Beethoven’s Seven Variations on 
an air from The Magic Flute (H.M.V. D.A.915/6) played by 
Cortot and Casals till next month. 


Oa Os 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Parla! Valse (Arditi) 
and The Gypsy and the Bird with flute obbligato (Bene- 
dict). Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.A.928, 10in., 6s. 

A. M. GUGLIELMETTI (soprano).—Gli angui d’inferno from 
The Magic Flute (Mozart) and Air with Variations (Proch). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L.2045, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin and Elisabeth’s Prayer from Tannhauser (Wag- 
ner). In German. Orch. ace. Bruns. 50109, 12in., 8s. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—Cavatina di Rosina from 
il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini). Two parts. In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10669, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano) and JAN KIEPURA (tenor).— 
Qua l’occhio al mondo from Act I and Amaro sol per te 
m/’era il morire from Act III of La Tosca (Puccini). In 
Italian. Orch. acc. Parlo. R.20048, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano) and DENNIS NOBLE (baritone). 
—Can it be? Dare I believe thee’? from Act I of 
Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini). ‘T'wo parts. In English. 
Orch. ace. Col. 9290, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MAARTJE OFFERS (contralto). —Les tringles des sistres 
tintaient, Chanson Bohéme, and Voyons que j’essaie, 
Card Song. from Carmen (Bizet). In French. Orch. 
ace. H.M.V. D.A.824, 10in., 6s. 

ENRICO DI MAZZEI (tenor).—Recondita armonia (O des 
beautés égales) from La Tosca (Puccini) and Siciliana 
from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). In French. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. R.0.20043, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

E lucevan le stelle (Le ciel luisait d’étoiles) and O dolci mani 
(O douces mains) from La Tosca (Puccini). In French. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.O.20044, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

La donna é mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi), in Italian, and 
Romance de Nadir from The Pearl Fishers (Bizet), in French. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.O.20045, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

Vesti la giubba (M’habiller) from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 
and O celeste Aida from Aida (Verdi). In French. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. R.20046, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

M. VILLABELLA (tenor).—Le Réve from Manon (Massenet) 
and Je pense & vous from Maitre Pathelin (Bazin). In 
French. Orch. ace. Actuelle 15248, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

M. GOAVEC (tenor).—Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet) and 
Pauvre Paillasse from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In French. 
Orch. ace. Actuelle 15249, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Siciliana from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Questa o quella from Rigoletto 
(Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Bruns. 15131, 10in., 5s. 6d. 

IVAR ANDRESEN (bass) and E. HABICH (baritone).— 
Gott griiss Euch from Act I, Sc. i, and Mein Herr und 
Gott from Act I, Se. 3 of Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. 
With orchestra and chorus. Parlo. E.10670, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ROSA PONSELLE (soprano).—Elégie, Song of Mourning 
(Massenet), in French, and Ave Maria (Gounod) in Latin. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1052, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

EVELYN SCOTNEY (soprano). —Elfenlied (Wolf), in German, 
and Song of the Nightingale (Saint-Saéns).~ Piano acc. 
H.M.V. E.481, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto).—Sapphische Ode and Auf dem 
Kirchhofe (Brahms). In German. Orch. acc. Bruns- 
wick 10255, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

WILLY FASSBANDER (baritone).—Die beiden Grenadiere 
(Schumann) and Die Uhr (Loewe). In German. Orch. 
acc. Parlo. E.10668, 12in., 4s. 6d. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci.—This sparkling contribution comes 
like a ray of sunshine from the south—or the west, I am not 
sure which. But, no matter where it was sung, it is genuine 
Galli-Curci sure enough, and of her best at that. The intona- 
tion is impeccable, the voice as usual, and the technical 
display up to the customary level of marvellous virtuosity. 
More need not be said, since both the pieces are merely pegs 
whereon to hang dazzling feux d’artifice ad la Amelita; and 
I leave it at that. 

A. M. Guglielmetti.—I have more than once written my 
estimate of this clever soprano. Her dazzling accomplishments 
are not likely to diminish under the influence of the new 
recording, seeing that it broadens her tone and gives increased 
effect to her ‘“fireworks.’”’ She is simply a marvellous 
machine. Her staccatos are amazingly accurate, and they 
hit the nail on the head literally with the steely clang of a 
hammer. This metallic quality has never been so illustrated 
in a record before. In Gli angui d’inferno (the label at present 
has it angeli, but that would be too quaint !) the effect is even 
more striking than in the Proch variations, where the cadenza 
with flute is quite remarkable. 

Eltsabeth Rethberg.—Both the familiar Wagner excerpts 
are slightly hurried, as though the gifted singer had been 
anxious to get her work done. But, otherwise, one could not 
wish for a richer, more poetic tone, a clearer diction, a more 
individual reading, or a more exquisitely touching mezza 
voce than that which concludes the Prayer. In contrast to 
this, note the strength of the rhythm wherewith Elsa foretells 
the coming of her champion. It is a genuine declaration of 
confident faith. Excellent orchestral effects pervade both 
records. 

Margherita Salvi.—A new Italian soprano leggero, and one 
whom I certainly prefer to others I have heard of late, The 
voice sounds extremely youthful and is of charming quality. 
Her execution is extraordinarily brilliant, and, after a some- 
what quiet start, does entire justice to a very elaborate version 
of Una voce. 

Lotte Lehmann and Jan Kiepura.—These duets are 
respectively from the Church scene and the final tableau at 
the Castle of St. Angelo in Tosca. They are welcome because 
not too hackneyed, both well sung and splendidly recorded. 
The soprano voice is pre-eminently superior throughout, 
but for sheer volume the balance is nicely maintained, even 
in the concluding unisonal passage, which winds up the duet— 
and the opera. 

Miriam Licette and Dennis Noble.—This duet, an English 
version of the famous Pronta io son from Il Barbiere, offers a 
very different proposition from that just noticed, but here again 
the soprano is the infinitely superior partner. She has never 
done anything better, as regards either charm or facility of 
vocalization. If the words were as clear as the notes it would 
be simply perfect. On the other hand, Mr. Noble possesses 
neither the lightness nor the agility requisite for this music. 
His slurred runs may pass muster upon the stage, but here 
they are unpleasantly and obviously in evidence. He should 
try to improve this defect. 

Maartje Offers.—I cannot see the wisdom of asking the 
Dutch singer to do something worthy her reputation in music 
so unsuited to her as that of Carmen. She has not the life or 
vivacity for the Chanson bohémienne, and she is too cold for 
the Card Song. In the few words that are audible the French 
accent sounds faulty. 

Enrico di Mazzei.—Here are eight records on four Parlophone 
discs sung by the Italian tenor who appeared at a recent 
Sunday concert: at the Albert Hall. I purposely postponed 
listening to them until I had heard him at the concert in order 
the better to compare the reproductions with the reality; 
and they did not disappoint me. It seems that Di Mazzei is 
a favourite at the Opéra-Comique in Paris. Hence his singing 
so much in French, I suppose. True, he makes himself 
understood in that language and gets out his powerful tones 
on French vowels by cleverly Italianizing them. Still, I 
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prefer him both on the platform and the gramophone when 
he is employing his own mother-tongue. He has a fine voice, 
absolutely free from tremolo, and a great command of sustained 
head notes, while his breathing powers are nothing less than 
remarkable. Altogether, Di Mazzei is a tenor to be reckoned 
with, and any of these records will be found to exhibit his 
talent in a fair and favourable light. 

M. Villabella.—There is barely average merit to be found 
in this record of the overdone Réve from Manon. It is taste- 
fully sung with an exceedingly nasal tone, which only consents 
to subside where it is compelled to—namely, on the “ half 
voice.” The words are fairly distinct, but the general vocal 
effect is “‘ foggy.’ The other piece I do not know, and it 
sounds very dull. 

M. Goavec.—The two principal airs from Carmen and 
Pagliacci, sung in French by a capital tenor with a steady 
telling voice. The style is as robust as the tone, and there 
is plenty of power available for the high notes, especially the 
B flat. On with the motley, well sung in good French, is worth 
listening to, particularly as the recording is satisfactory. 

Alfred Piccaver.—One admires as much as hitherto the 
warm, round, sympathetic quality of this Continental favourite 
of British origin, and that “ gift of the gods” he will not lose 
in a hurry. But I do hope he is not going to cultivate the 
lifeless, free-and-easy method that characterizes his rendering 
of the Siciliana from Cavalleria and the Questa o quella. The 
latter needs a rest, it is true, but both sound in this instance 
as though they had issued from an easy chair fitted with 
very soft cushions. The careless insouciance of the whole 
effort would be called a feat by some, and the singer’s breath- 
control is certainly remarkable; but, on the whole, I prefer 
more animation, more contrast, in music of this sort. 

Ivar Andrésen and EH. Habich.—The spacious atmosphere 
discernible in these Lohengrin excerpts (with a trifle of echo 
occasionally superadded) is matched by the magnificent 
voices of King Henry the Fowler and his Herald. I cannot 
remember having heard any voice since Edouard de Reszke’s 
give out the Prayer with such combined beauty and volume 
of tone. Ivar Andrésen is, perhaps, the finest of living basses 
and his glorious organ derives enhanced grandeur from the 
new process. Habich, as we know, is quite first-rate also, 
while the orchestral and choral effects in both selections are 
fully up to the mark, 

Rosa Ponselle.—With her rich, fascinating quality of 
voice, this artistic soprano does easy justice musically to 
Massenet and Gounod. Her cantilena is a model of purity 
(if her French is not) and the ’cello obbligato in the Elégie 
blends agreeably with her dark timbre. The Ave Maria is 
sung in A flat, which is unusually high ; but the singer makes 
the curious mistake almost throughout of omitting the third 
beat on the tied minims. This abbreviation spoils the 
rhythm not only of Gounod’s melody, but, what is even 
worse, of Bach’s Prelude ; and oddly enough, the harp, violin, 
and harmonium all give way to her. If you ignore the error, 
the placid beauty of the singing will delight all who forgive 
Gounod’s vandalism and love his music. 

Evelyn Scotney.—Two very clever exhibitions of finished 
vocalization. The Elfenlied of Hugo Wolf, rather ‘‘ blanche,” 
but sprightly and graceful. The Rossignol imitation, written 
by Saint-Saéns for a drama taken from a Persian legend, sung 
with clear, unforced musical tone and enriched by some 
remarkably good trills. 

Stgrid Onégin.—Two of Brahms’s most beautiful Lieder, 
sung with rare poetry and charm of style in the most generous 
and opulent of mezzo-soprano voices. There is naught here to 
criticize adversely, and columns of praise could not tell you more. 

Willy Fassbénder.—An excellent baritone, this, with a 
pleasant and fairly powerful voice. A soft Southern accent 
betrays iteelf in his distinct enunciation, but he can “ wake 
up” when he likes to and become quite bold and vigorous. 
On the whole, he makes a fine straightforward thing of Die 
beiden Grenadiere. HERMAN. KLE. 


ORATORIO 

MASTER E. LOUGH (treble).—I know that my Redeemer 
liveth from Messiah (Handel). Two parts. Organ acc. 
G. Thalben Ball. H.M.V. B.2656, 10in.. 3s. 

ELSIE SUDDABY (soprano).—Let the bright Seraphim from 
Samson (Handel) and O Sleep! why dost thou leave me ? 
from Semele (Handel). Orch. acc. H.M.V. C.1437, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

BARRINGTON HOOPER (tenor).—Sing ye praise from Hymn 
of Praise (Mendelssohn) and How vain is man from Judas 
Maccabaeus (Handel). Organ acc. Zono. A.333, 12in., 4s. 


Master FE. Lough.—Seeing that something of a sensation 
was created by the Temple boy soprano’s record of Hear my 
Prayer, it is hardly surprising to find H.M.V. hankering 
after another ‘‘ best-seller’ from the same source. Whether 
they have discovered it in his I know that my Redeemer liveth 
cannot be postulated with any certainty: The new record 
is sure, nevertheless, to be largely in demand, for it holds a good 
deal of the same charm, the same indescribable quality of tone 
and natural beauty of expression and phrasing. Hear my 
prayer was easier to sing, however, and the reading of the 
Messiah air is in many details less correct. The omission of 
the appoggiatura is quite indefensible here; the tempo is 
unnecessarily hurried ; some of the vowels are mispronounced 
—the short a in “latter”? and “stand,” for instance. The 
final cadence suggests that some old forgotten octavo score 
was followed. Andsoon. Otherwise, it is a delight as before 
to listen to the boy’s ineffable purity of tone and utterance, 
and his exquisite simple proclamation of faith. The organ 
(G. Thalben Ball) is well subdued, if too much in a hurry. 

Elsie Suddaby.—Even more marked here is the “‘ craze for 
speed.”” Never in my long experience have I heard Let the 
bright seraphim sung at this express rate. The old-time 
dignity is lost ; the trumpet passages in the voice part are all 
‘‘rushed ” ; and I could not detect a single Handelian rallen- 
tando. Perhaps some “spiritual medium ” has caught Handel 
objecting to any more. Anyhow, this is not my idea of the 
Samson air. In Sleep,why dost thou leave me? Miss Suddaby 
employs a thin tone, rather unsteady in the medium, and with 
diction none too clear. Her breathing and her consonants 
require attention. The record per se is beyond criticism. 

Barrington Hooper.—Mendelssohn and Handel both demand 
greater virility of utterance and delivery than they receive 
from this painstaking tenor, who employs a “ white” nasal 
tone and lachrymose sentiment much too constantly. True, 
he receives little to support him save misty crashes from the 
organ in Sing ye praise; but that does not excuse the other 
defects, or the tendency to deteriorate as well as diminish in 
all slowing-down passages. How vain is man happily urges: 
him to greater vigour, and even inspires him to a little realism ; 
for he declaims with much feeling and significance the lines :— 

And dreams not that a hand unseen 

Directs and guides this weak machine. 
Surely this can’t have been intended as a reflection on the 
new recording process! Besides, the record is well worth its 
price. HERMAN KLEIN. 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. Herman Klein 
at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Rd., Regent's Pk., N.W.8 


Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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SCHUBERT’S WINTERREISE 


Twelve Songs from Schubert’s song-cycle Winterreise (Winter 
Journey), recorded on six Parlophone—Odeon Records 
by Richard Tauber. Piano acc. by Mischa Spoliansky. 
(Parlo. R.O.20037—42.) 4s. 6d. each double-sided 10in. 
record or complete in Album, 30s. 


These records, we are told, form a first instalment of the 
exclusive programme of Schubert Centenary issues upon which 
Parlophone is at the present time engaged. It is certainly a 
most creditable beginning to what is sure to prove a highly 
interesting series. The album form is convenient and hand- 
some. The songs are one and all beautiful, and not the most 
hackneyed examples of a group that is familiar to all lovers 
of Schubert’s Lieder. Some of them came under notice in the 
articles on ‘“‘ Modern German Lieder” that appeared in THE 
GRAMOPHONE a few months back, and I am gratified to find 
that my plea for making these lovely things better known over 
here should, by a happy chance, have begun to be realized in 
this manner—so to speak from the ‘‘ fountain head.”’ 

Nothing more typical of Schubert’s genius—in its later and 
sadder aspect—could have been chosen than the song-cycle 
known as Winterreise. Little, if anything, tells here of the 
joyful spirit that dominates the Schdéne Miillerin, whose 
author, Wilhelm Miiller, wrote the poems of both. But they 
are glorious in their garb of melancholy, and Schubert’s 
naturally lively disposition asserts itself, wherever it can peep 
out, in his tripping figures of accompaniment. I have not 
space, though, to dwell upon the settings ; the singing claims 
all that can be spared. 

The interpreter in this instance is Richard Tauber, a lyric 
tenor who has shown that he possessed both the voice and the 
temperament for the task. His rich, solemn tone breathes 
sadness ; his style, subdued and refined, imparts an additional 
quiet melancholy to Schubert’s melodies. In the timbre one 
could do with a shade less of nasal resonance ; but, if it made 
neat phrasing easier and enhanced the ‘‘ Tauberisch ’’ quality 
of elegant lassitude, far be from me to complain, since here 
both are in the right place.. In the matter of style I feel that 
there is a sameness of treatment, an absence of strong contrasts 
and varied tone-colour, that would tend to cause monotony 
were it not for the singer’s rare musical feeling and sense of 
rhythm. You feel that he presents Schubert’s phrase precisely 
as it was intended, and he charms you with his neatness and 
art even when you wish he would be a bit more virile and not 
make sudden dims. and let his voice die away at every note 
or two. Altogether, then, Herr Tauber’s is not a faultless 
interpretation or a great one, but it is very lovable in its vocal 
grace, very artistic, and, let me add, thoroughly enjoyable. 
It also owes much to the refined and tasteful playing (on a 
poor instrument) of the piano accompaniments by Mischa 
Spoliansky ; while the electrical recording enables the listener 
to take in every sound with the utmost ease and receive a 
clear, vivid impression of each song in turn. 

Herewith are appended my notes of Herr Tauber’s individual 
records, written down as I listened to them :— 

No. 1. Gute Nacht.—Smooth, velvety tone ; 
lena; poetic sentiment. Strikes the sad keynote. 

No. 2. Der Lindenbaum.—tThe right feeling of weariness, 
but somewhat dull for lack of contrast. Consonants share the 
general lassitude. 


pure canti- 


No. 3. Wasserflut—Sung in E minor—Schubert’s own 
lower key. Nice expression ; fitting dreariness. 
No. 4. Rtickblick—A_ splendid rendering. The singer 


“wakes up” and stretches himself. Energy and rhythm 
admirable ; voice masculine, strong, and less ‘‘ white.” 

No. 5. Friihlingstréume.—A simple melody simply sung, 
yet rich in effective contrasts. 

No. 6. Die Post.—A characteristic reading, full of sweet- 
ness and grace, though the voice glides up and down a good deal. 
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No. 7. Die Krahe.—Certainly an unusual rendering 
of this remarkable song. Constant changes of feeling and 
manner: apprehension, fear, pitiful appeal. 

No. 8. Sttirmischer Morgen.—The singer’s Southern dialect 
comes out rather prominently here ; a darker tone, in keeping 
with the stormy morning, would have been more desirable. 

No. 9. Der Wegweiser.—Intense expressiveness ; a wealth 
of sadness and mystery ; a presentiment that the end of the 
road is near. 

No. 10. Das Wirtshaus.—Very much the same blending of 
mixed emotions pervades this w.ll-known Lied, and it is equally 
well sung. 

No. ll. Mut.—A 
weather forecasts put it. 
to make way for 

No, 12. Der Leiermann.—Another Schubertian 
exquisitely sung as a bonne bouche to finish with. 


welcome ‘‘ bright interval,’ as ‘the 
Naturally, therefore, a brief one, 


gem, 


HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONGS 


H.M.V. 

Robert Radford (bass): Now heaven in fullest glory shone 
(from Haydn’s The Creation) with orchestra, and Now 
Phoebus sinketh in the West (Arne) with piano. D.1374 
(12in., 6s. 6d.). 

With piano: The Sergeant’s Song (Holst) and The Mill 
Wheel (traditional). E.472 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

In cellar cool (t:aditional) and Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep (Knight). E.497 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

Paul Robeson (bass): Negro Spirituals.—Deep River (arr. 
Burleigh) and I’m goin’ to tell God all o’ my troubles (arr. 
Lawrence Brown). B.2619 (10in., 3s.). 

Peter Dawson (bass-baritone), accompanied by Gerald 
Moore: The Kerry Dance (Molloy) and Travellers all of 
every station (Balfe). C.1442 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Captain Stratton’s Fancy (Warlock) and Two old Tramps 
(Holloway). B.2651 (10in., 3s.). 

John Turner (tenor): Pluck this little flower (Landon 
Ronald) and Love is mine (Gartner). B.2638 (10in., 3s.). 

Eric Marshall (baritone): Voici des roses (Here are roses, 
from Berlioz’ La Damnation de Faust) in French, with 
orchestra, and Over the land is April (Quilter), with piano. 
E.490 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Radford can always be relied on for ease and sure style, 
and he sings here with all the sense of experience and mastery 
which he has long since gained. His voice, too, is as good as 
ever (we have a wealth of low notes here). His diction, 
however, though often exemplary, is in several places thicker 
than ever. Slight unsteadiness is also a little more in evidence. 
He is also apt to be breathless, at any rate in In Cellar cool 
(alias Drinking); yet this re-recording (for such it is) has the 
recommendation of bearing his personal stamp. So has 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep, so far as that song can bear 
any kind of stamp. The Creation Aria goes with a fine swing ; 
in it the orchestra is, on the whole, very good indeed. Rad- 
ford starts with part of the preceding Recitative (and an 
exquisite orchestral delicacy the opening is) ; he starts at the 
Andante (first words, The cattle in herds). There is a not 
very important cut of sixteen bars in the middle. I must 
pass on to the Aria from Arne’s setting of Milton’s Comus. 
This is complete, including Recitative, but without orchestra. 
(At the moment, I know some of Comus to have been orchestra- 
ted, and imagine this Aria was.) The Sergeant's Song should 
be heard by all who know Holst only as composer of such 
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egregious things as The Planets. It is a boastful song, from 
Hardy’s Wessex Poems, of a soldier of 1803, who says that when 
all sorts of impossible things happen—‘‘ Then Boney he’ll 
come pouncing down, And march his men on London town!” 
The Mill Wheel is adequately sung. 

Robeson is as good as he has ever been, and these are two 
of the most beautiful Negro Spirituals. Last August, by the 
way, “K.K.”’ reviewing the New World Symphony, sug- 
gested that Negro Spirituals were little more than bits of 
**mission hymns and popular ditties.” That this is unjust 
is shown in the fact that the originals, and very close originals, 
are to be found as genuine African Negro songs. One of the 
most interesting writings on the subject appeared, with 
music-type quotations, a few years ago in Outward Bound. 
““K. K.” also says there is “ the greatest possible difference ”’ 
between these songs and British folk-pieces. Doesnt this apply 
to ‘ genuine folk-tunes ”’ of India, China, ete. ete. ? 

Dawson is as effective as ever in The Kerry Dance, except 
that he distorts the rhythm a good deal too much for my 
liking. Travellers all is somewhere near Rossini in_ his 
best vein—a very different Balfe from J dreamt that I 
dwelt, for instance. Dawson is entirely good in it, and his 
diction is a model. I also recommend him in Warlock’s 
Drinking Song to all who * don’t like highbrow.” 

The Ronald song is not, I think, familiar to me, but it is 
in the usual style. Love is mine is still less unusual. Turner 
is adequate in both. 

A very uncommon record, and one of Hric Marshall’s best, 
is this from Berlioz’ Faust. Its most striking musical feature 
is, typical of Berlioz, its accompaniment in strong primary 
colour—three trombones, a rather more melodie cornet part, 
and two bassoons doubling the bass off the beat. The low 
clarinet melody sets the sombre, sinister effect of the very 
opening. This effect is well realised by Marshall; at the 
least he has a good conception of the scene ; whether he has 
completely caught its spirit one can’t decide without living 
with the record for a while. Mephistopheles has just started 
Faust on his career of hedonism. Faust has spurned the 
debauchery of Auerbach’s Cellar, asking for something more 
tranquil. Mephistopheles has transported him to the banks 
of the Elbe, and bids him sleep among the flowers, and listen 
to the spirits of the earth and air sweetly singing to him. (This 
Air leads, in the score, straight into Faust’s Dream, the Chorus 
of Gnomes and Sylphs.) This is a kind of brief Arioso, neither 
recitative nor aria, a very happy medium for its purpose ; it 
is almost Wagnerian, but less organic, almost formless except 
for its consistently-maintained style. Marshall’s rendering 
is clean and straightforward, and his French may pass. His 
treatment of Quilter’s ecstatic song of Spring and Love is 
rather like the holding in of a well-bred animal on a stretch of 
open country; but he and the accompanist get a very 
fair thrill at the end. His failings of diction are almost gone. 


PARLOPHONE. 

Neil McLean (tenor): Scottish and Hebridean Songs. The 
Herding Song (Lawson) and Bonnie Strathyre (Lawson) ; 
Bonnie Dundee (traditional) and Mary of Argyll (tradition- 
al); Eilean Mo Chridhe (Isle of my heart, arr. Kennedy 
Fraser) and Mo Ribhinn Choibhneil (My kindly Queen, 
McLean); Deirdre’s Farewell to Scotland, Iona Boat 
Song, and Birlinn of the white shoulders (all arr. Kennedy 
Fraser); Maighdeanan Na H-Airidh (arr. Kennedy 
Fraser) and Mo Chruinneag [leach (Moffat) ; Caismeachd 
Chloinn Chamrain (March of the Cameron Men, traditional) 
and Gu ma Slan a chi mi (Health and Joy be with you, 
Moffat). E.3476—81 (six 10-in., 2s. 6d. each). 


It is very difficult to know what to say about these half- 
dozen records. They will not suit tastes which, for songs, are 
confined to Italian opera, Wagner, or Lieder. One would, 
in fact, be very surprised if McLean proved worth a moment’s 
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notice in such cultivated types. But the pure folk-song type 
is quite another matter, as any folk-song collector will tell you. 
Plunket Greene has said that of all songs folk-songs are the 
hardest to sing. I doubt if Plunket Greene would quite 
approve of McLean for concert-room singing—but there’s 
the rub: the gramophone is not intended for the concert- 
room, and can give us nature undisguised. In a word, these 
six records are far too Scottish to be criticised by anyone 
but a Scottish folk-song expert. Probably Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser herself (some of the best of whose Hebridean collection 
are found here) would be the best critic. I hope these seemingly 
general remarks have made clear my impression of this Parlo- 
phone issue. I can only add that I doubt if any traditional 
singer could draw more life out of these songs than McLean, 
or any polished concert-singer, even the best, as much. This 
applies especially to the Hebridean songs (the third, fourth and 
fifth records); and best of all, I find the fourth (Deirdre’s 
Farewell, etc.). More power to his voice (don’t take this too 
literally). Each song is sung in the language in which the title 
is given. To anyone who knows nothing of Hebridean song, 
I can say no more here than that there is at least one view of 
nature, human and otherwise, for him yet to see; and that if 
he gets any one volume of Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s collection, 
he will find in it a delightful, detailed and intimate history of 
each song and of much else besides. 


COLUMBIA. 

Malcolm McEachern (bass): Song of the Volga Boatmen 
(Buck, Kehemaha and Galsberg) and The Mighty Deep 
(Jude). 9292 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

W. F. Watt (tenor): The Grand Match (M. O’Neill and 
Stanford) and, with orchestra, To my First Love and 
You’d better ask me (Hamilton and Lohr). 4646 (10in., 
3s.). 

Dame Clara Butt (contralto) with organ: Abide with me 
(Lyte and Liddle) and God shall wipe away all tears 
(from Sullivan’s The Light of the World). 7374 (12in., 
8s. 6d.). 

Roy Henderson (baritone): Devotion (Schumann’s Widmung, 
English words by Hayes) and At the mid hour of night 
(Moore and Cowen). 4692 (10in., 3s.). 

Raymond Newell and Chorus: Sea Shanties.—See Choral 
Reviews. 


Mc Eachern is on the steep downward path. Soon all hope 
must be abandoned. He already takes by far the lowest 
note I’ve ever heard from the human voice, as far as I remember 
—A _ below the bass stave, within a fourth of the lowest note of 
the double-bass. That is in The Mighty Deep. His record 
of the Volga Boatmen’s Song is itself unique (I believe) in that 
way at least ; for the last phrase he descends an octave, and 
the accompanist leaves him to it. Otherwise the record is 
chiefly remarkable for its quietness. It has resisted all efforts 
of mine to extract a big noise from it ; I can only suggest that 
the mechanics have taken fright at the thought of McEachern 
in the Volga Boat Song, and switched off much juice. 

The Grand Match is the most delightful, in fact the best 
thing Watt has yet done. I doubt if anyone but an Irishman 
could make us realize how Irish O’Neill and Stanford are (at 
their best) as bubbling over with Irish fun as any folk-song. 

In You'd better ask me, Léhr has caught enough of the spirit 
to come off (forgive my literary style) when sung by Watt. 
But To my First Love sounds very poor after The Grand 
Match. 

The announcement of Dame Clara Butts recording of 
Liddle’s song, so long associated with her, will be received by 
many with eager expectation. Whether they wi.l be satisfied 
I don’t feel sure. There is tremendous tone, but Dame Clara 
has not troubled to soften its chestiness, and there are frequent 
patent breaks. Her phrasing is broken at many strange 
places. The same remarks apply to the other song. The 
record was made in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 
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It is excellent to find Roy Henderson here again, now for 
Columbia. Let’s hope they will make good use of him. His 
Devotion is a fine, virile, musicianly performance. In such 4 
song such tellingly-placed tone finds Columbia recording on 
the edgy side, but it is too good tone for that to matter much. 
The well-known At the mid hour is one of Cowen’s best songs 
(it has few glaring false verbal rhythms), and you need never 
expect to have it better recorded, just excepting that I doubt 
if Henderson has quite the temperament to extract the very 
last ounce of its significance—I say temperament, because 
an artist depends almost entirely on temperament, hardly 
at all on (the popular idea) experiences of life. Notice the 
speeds at which this record is to be played—78 for one side, 
80 for the other. 


HOMOCHORD. 
Muriel MacGregor (contralto) : 
stray (Thomas) and My Dear Soul (Sanderson). 
(10in., 2s.-6d.). 


Down by the Riverside I 
D.1211 


Muriel MacGregor has very clear diction, though some bad 
pronunciation, and a voice of fair power. That is at present 
all I can praise in her singing. 


Notrre.—‘‘A North Wales Commercial Traveller’ has 
sent me a very kind letter in which, among other things, he 
tells me the composer Davies (on last month’s Zonophone) 
is ‘‘the late William Davies, at one time organist at St. Paul’s, 
and, I believe . . . buried in London.” This is one of those 
minor facts that a reviewer cannot pretend to furnish until 
record labels are reformed. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 








CHORAL 
PARLOPHONE. 

The Irmler Choir, with orchestra: Ora pro nobis (Schubert, 
arr. Irmler) and Netherland Hymn (Kremser). E.10671 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Is musical taste in Germany approaching a level at which 
it will be impossible to hear anything as its composer wrote it, 
impossible to hear anything but old, old favourites presented 
as was never intended ? One knew that ‘“‘ Handel’s Celebrated 
Largo” is to be found in German catalogues arranged for a 
quartet of concertinas, to say nothing of a stupendous quantity 
of other arrangements—indeed, that Elgar’s Salut d’amour 
had received almost equal honours. But one used to imagine 
that these accommodating arrangers had the café and restaurant 
in mind. However, a little while ago I drew attention to the 
fact that even a singer like Emmy Bettendorf couldn’t record 
for a company like Parlophone a song like Brahms’s Wiegenlied 
without some obbligato instrument finding its way there. 
Of the Irmler Choir records, last month’s is one of the only 
two “straight ’”’ records of theirs I can remember—and for 
that matter operatic choruses, even, aren’t much in the way 
of choral music. Here we have Schubert’s Ave Maria used as 
the basis for a piece of imitation Schubert (labelled Ora pro 
nobis). I freely admit that I don’t believe that there is a choir 
in all England, the choral country, which could present German 
nineteenth-century Romanticism (in which, of course, choralism 
is not a strong point) as does the Irmler Choir, and I hereby 
appeal to them to give us the few masterpieces of that period. 
I can imagine them making (strengthening their one or two 


slight weaknesses) super-records of Brahms’s Requiem. The 
Netherland Hyman is very good, and perhaps the record should 
be recommended for that. On this record there are soprano 
and tenor soloists, each of whom is at least good enough not 
to need to fear our knowing names. 


H.M.V. 

The Choir of the Temple Church, London (Organist and Con- 
ductor, G. Thalben Ball), with organ: For all the Saints 
(R. Vaughan Williams) and Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
of the Coming of the Lord (Battle Hymn, Walford Davies). 
B.2615 (10in., 3s.). 

In the ordinary way, it is a recognized thing for an organist 
to alter the harmonization of a hymn if he wants, when his 
choir is singing a verse in unison. But it’s a different matter 
when the composer has himself written a special accompaniment 
for unison verses; it is then unjustifiable for the organist to 
alter merely a couple of bars of the special accompaniment, 
for this surely implies that the organist knows better than 
the composer ? This is what Mr. Thalben Ball has done with 
each unison verse of For all the Saints, unless Dr. Vaughan 
Williams has brought out a second edition of his tune, which 
from the evidence of these two bars I think most unlikely. 
For polish and politeness this Temple Choir record is as 
brilliant as usual. But sentimental expression and rubato 
are grossly out of place in hymn-singing. 


COLUMBIA. 


Raymond Newell and Chorus, with piano: Sea Shanties.— 
We’re all bound to go, Johnny come down to Hilo and 
The Hog’s Eye Man, from The Shanty Book, ed. Sir R. 
Terry. 4689 (10in., 3s.). 

The Sheffield Choir, conducted by Sir Henry Coward, with 
organ : Iam Alpha and Omega (Stainer) and The Sun shall 
be no more (Woodward). 9291 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Raymond Newell and Chorus, only two months ago on the 
Regal list, are here for Columbia. If I had to choose one out 
of all the Sea Shanty records it would not be this ; but it is 
beyond question a good one. 

The Sheffield Choir’s two anthems are almost among the 
best nineteenth-century church music products, but that is 
not supremely high praise. However, you are not likely to 
get a better record of the type for a long time. 


ZONOPHONE. 


The Church Choir, with organ: Glorious things of thee are 
spoken (Haydn) and Hark, hark, my soul (Smart). 5054 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The Church Choir hymn record is up to their usual standard 

—not ideal, but on the whole sound and straightforward. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
— suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


fred mh. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
SEE PAGE X. 
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BAND RECORDS 


A noticeable and pleasing feature of this month’s records as 
a whole is the improved use and recording of the side drum. 
In nearly every record this instrument can be heard to 
advantage, but the record in which the greatest opportunity 
is offered and taken is that containing Sousa’s Semper Fidelis 
March played by the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V., B.2647). 
The side drum solo in the middle of this record, and which 
links up two sections of the march, is very faithfully reproduced. 
The reverse is occupied by Rimmer’s The Bells of St. Malo, 
in which the side drum is again excellent, and the tubular bells 
are much more in tune than is usually the case. 

There is a plethora of good marches this month and a 
comparison of the styles of and the methods adopted by the 
different bands in interesting. Thus, as two extremes, we 


‘have Captain Wood and the Scots Guards Band, who always 


adhere to strict march tempo, and Walter B. Rogers and his 
Band, who give more or less virtuosic performances even when 
playing marches. By a coincidence both these bands have 
elected to play El Capitan, by Sousa. There can be no 
doubt that the performance of the American band is the more 
attractive in this case. The playing is crisper and cleaner and, 
moreover, El Capitan is a march that is even better as a 
concert piece than a march pure and simple. The performance 
of Mr. Rogers is described by the staff of our American cousin, 
The Phonograph, who ought to know, and are well qualified 
to judge, as ‘“‘in the true vein in which Sousa plays it as an 
encore in his concerts.’’ Conversely, Washington Post, which 
occupies the reverse of Brunswick No. 3675A, does not lend 
itself to temperamental treatment so well and is not as attractive 
as Colonel Bogey, which is on the other side of Winner No. 4636. 
On the whole, therefore, honours are fairly easy, with the 
balance tilted in favour of the Brunswick record because of the 
superior recording. Another record by the Scots Guards Band, 
in which the same strict methods are employed, is Beltona 
No. 1327, which contains With Sword:and Lance and Light of 
Foot, two old favourites which have eased many a weary mile. 


In between these two extremes are the methods of the’ 


Royal Air Force Band (Regal No. G.9023). Sons of Australia 
and Sons of New Zealand are both good marches, though of 
the two, the latter is the more tuneful. This record is by far 
the best that the Royal Air Force Band have made under the 
Regal régime and is in very pleasant contrast to the dreadful 
record issued last month. 


I seem to bewail the secession of the Homochord Company . 


and welcome them back to the fold alternately. It is the 
turn for the latter, and this time the welcome is extra hearty 
because On the Quarter Deck and Schubert’s Marche Militaire 
played by the Homochord Military Band (No. D.1213) combine 
to make an excellent record. Safe, betwixt and between 
methods are the order with this band also. This record is 
remarkable for its enormous volume and “ punch,” and the 
only criticism I have to offer is that in obtaining this volume 
the tone has acquired a touch of harmonium-like breathiness. 
Is this because the microphone was placed too near the band ? 
I think that this is probably the reason, and if so, the sacrifice 
of little volume would be a good investment. 

To turn to the non-martial, though by no means pacific, 
music, the most important contribution is that of the H.M.V. 
Company, who issue three recordings or re-recordings by the 
Coldstream Guards Band. They are all excellent, and are made 
by a bigger band than any of those previously mentioned. 
An addition to the single-sided selections from the Savoy 


operas appears in the shape of excerpts from Trial by Jury 
and The Sorcerer respectively (C.1435). This music is as 
bright and tuneful as that in the better known operas and its 
comparative unfamiliarity is in itself an attraction. 


Many people must have been led to the really good things 
in music via such things as Zampa Overture and Ra 
Overture played by a good military band. I have therefore 
always a soft spot in my heart for these and similar popular 
overtures, hackneyed though they may be. The new record 
of Zampa (C.1421) is double-sided and a splendid piece of 
work. Equally good playing and recording are displayed in 
Raymond (C.1440), but in this case the music has been cut to 
make it fit one side of a disc. This is a pity, and doubly so 
when one finds on the reverse In a Persian Market. I have 
been encouraged to think and hope during the last few months 
that even the recording companies had unanimously agreed 
that this effusion had been recorded ad nauseam. 


Another old war-horse is Poet and Peasant Overture, and a 
ten-inch double-sided record of it played by the Royal Artillery 
Band (Winner No. 4638) may be described as good value for 
half-a-crown. The playing is a trifle stodgy, and the recording 
is good though not outstandingly so. 


The Grenadier Guards Band can be relied on always to give 
a good and finished performance of anything they play and as 
the Columbia process of recording is getting more and more 
capable of dealing effectively with bass notes their records 
are improving almost monthly. This is exemplified once 
more in La Paloma and Twist and Twirl (Col. 4637). In the 
former the rhythm is unbroken and the castanets excellent. 
They are not too loud, but very true to life. The latter is a 
much better piece than the title suggests, in fact, it is quite 
attractive, and is cleverly constructed. 

W. A. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Records from the February bulletins which I had no chance 
to mention last month were a very good Dajos Bela Orchestra 
waltz record, The Girl in the Train and Polish Blood (Parlo. | 
E.10638, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and, perhaps an even more attractive 
Orchestra Mascotte (with Edith Lorand) record of the Eton 
Boating Song and Gold and Silver waltzes (Parlo. R.3483, 
10in., 3s.). This is a new combination which promises well. 
A re-recording of a La Bohéme Selection by De Groot and the 
Piccadilly Orchestra (H.M.V..C.1443, 12in., 4s. 6d.) needs no 
encouragement to become a best seller.. Willard Robison 
merely playing blues on a piano (Actuelle 11516, 2s. 6d.) 
makes one wish that he would sing at the same time. My 
Blue Heaven—one of the most popular tunes at the moment— 
is played and sung by Frank Ferera’s Hawaiians, with Back 
to Hawaii and me in their usual manner (Imperial 1842, 1s. 6d.). 
I must also mention some good bagpipe solos by Pipe Major 
William Ross (Parlo. E.3472, 3473, 2s. 6d. each) and Grampian 
and Balmoral by the Argyle Reel and Strathspey Band (Parlo. 
E.10648, 12in., 4s. 6d.) in the Parlophone Scottish supplement. 
Likewise, those who have a weakness for cornet solos should 
not miss Harry Bryan in Because and Il Bacio (Homochord 
D.1212, 2s. 6d.). 


Now for some of the mid-February and Marchrecords. Some 
of the light orchestral records seem to have escaped into 
another reviewer’s clutches, but of the others I single out the 
A and P Gypsies in Dubinuschka (Horlick), Old Forgotten 
Waltz and Bouran (Bruns. 3697, 3s.) as an uncommonly 
desirable record, with Albert Sandler in Caroli—our old friend 
Ay Ay Ay, but now attributed to Freire instead of Perez— 
and a waltz called Hush-a- Bye (Col. 4711, 3s.) and De Groot 
in Souvenir de Capri and My beloved Gondolier (H.M.V, 
B.2575, 3s.) daintily tied, with pink ribbon, for second place. 
These are distinctly a pleasant trio. The J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet has a pretty good twelve-inch record of Weber’s 
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Perpetuum Mobile and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice (Col. 9287, 
4s. 6d.), and Louis Katzman and his Salon Orchestra are as 
accomplished as the Victor Salon Orchestra would be in 
those favourites the Kashmiri Song (Pale Hands) and Allah’s 
Holiday (Bruns. 3711, 3s.). Of the others, Jean Lensen (Col. 
4638, 3s.), Instrumental Trio (Zono. 5051, 2s. 6d.), and the 
Royal Hawaiians, with vocal choruses (Bruns. 3705, 3s.), 
nothing need be said. 

Andy Sannella (guitar) and Bill Wirges (piano) are desper- 
ately serious about Macushla and Mother Machree (Bruns. 3688, 
3s.) and I turn with relief to Len Fillis in three tunes from 
‘““The Girl Friend,’ and the piano playing of Syd Bright 
(Col. 4709, 3s.); but this is not their best record. Of the 
piano soloists Henry Melland (Parlo. R.3495, 3s.), Al Siegel 
(Zono. 5056, 2s. 6d.) and Lee Sims (Bruns. 3708, 3s.), I much 
prefer the last this month, but presumably all three will 
have their devotees on the score of technique. I still wait in 
vain for the reappearance of Max Darewski in the Zonophone 
list. On the violin Frederic Fradkin (Bruns. 3689, 3s.) has 
no rival this month, and is wasted in this type of fiddling. 

The cinema organ exponents are extending their range ; 
Charles Saxby (Zono. 5057, 2s. 6d.) in the Raymond Overture 
and Quentin Maclean in the Light Cavalry Overture (Col. 4645, 
3s.), both very well done, open up a vista of possibilities—after 
the Overtures why not Chopin Nocturnes, Schumann’s Carni- 
val, etc.? Hush! Jesse Crawford, faithful to the repertoire 
of the moment, is far better in such things as Baby Feet 
(H.M.V. B.2640, 3s.) and My Blue Heaven (with The Song 
is ended), a best seller (H.M.V. B.2653, 3s.), than Sigmund 
Krumbold (Parlo. R.3496, 3s.) or even Archie Parkhouse on 
the enormous organ in the new Broadway Cinema, Stratford 
(Bruns. 144, 3s.), if only because he has the same sense of 
rhythm as Max Darewski. This is essential to cinema organ- 
ists, and very few have it; they are far too busy displaying 
their range of stops. 

A remarkable record of bird-imitations—not all of them 
exclusively American birds—by Margaret McKee (Bruns. 
3690, 3s.) is far more than merely entertaining: and I look 
forward to more of the same series. No need for Miss Beatrice 
Harrison to brave the night air next summer. 

In spite of what a colleague wrote about Billy Bennett last 
month, I decline to consider his back-chat solos, Ogul Mogul 
and The tightest man I know (Col. 9296, 12in., 4s. 6d.), as more 
than moderately funny on a record. In the life, or as recalled 
to memory by his records, Bennett may be “ marvellous ”’ ; 
but I have never seen him. In a back-chat duet, however, 
Phil Baker and Sid Silvers (H.M.V. B.2670, 3s.) are funnier 
than the Stanton Brothers and in patches as good as the Two 
Black Crows. The first side is only just not extremely good, 
but the other side has several lapses into American allusions 
(e.g.,.Mrs. Katz, jeopardy) which do not get across the Atlantic. 


Clowns in Clover 

This 1evue at the Adelphi Theatre, London, is one of the 
very best shows I have ever seen, and it was a good idea of 
Columbia to record one of Ronald Jeans’s scenes, Love's 
Awakening, complete or very nearly complete (Col. 9294, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, Denis 
Cowles and Phyl Arnold are as good on the record as on the 
stage. Of the records of songs, Cicely Courtneidge in the 
delightful Calinda and June and the men in Little Boy Blues 
(Col. 4714, 10in., 3s.) and June in Ladies are running wild 
and the duet J’ll say to you with Jack Hulbert (Col. 4715, 
10in., 3s.) are as good a memory as one could wish for; the 
chorus supports well, and June in particular has never made 
better records. Jack Wright and Irene Russell make up 
another record (Col. 4717, 10in., 3s.) but not so successfully. 

The dance records are out of my province, and the Selections 
that I have heard—Piccadilly Revels Band (Col. 9295, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1456, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
and West End Players (Parlo. R.3486, 10in., 3s.)—are all 
more than adequate. PEPPERING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Jack Smith has two excellent records, and he is accompanied 
by the Whispering Orchestra, which is certainly one of the 
very best that I have heard and simply ideal for this kind of 
singing. The best of the four songs is Miss Annabelle Lee 
(H.M.V. B.2666) which has a delightful amount of rhythm, 
though it is closely rivalled by My Blue Heaven (H.M.V. 
B.2665). Johnny Marvin is at the top of his form in I can’t 
believe yow re in love with meand It all belongs to me (H.M.V. 
B.2643), but I didn’t care so very much for Max and Harry 
Nesbitt in She's still my Baby and We (My honey and me), 
which is a pity, because the tunes are very good. 

There are two really excellent vocal selections. The Light 
Opera Company provide a splendid record of songs from ** Lilac 
Time,” and, of course, the music is just as charming as it 
could possibly be (H.M.V. C.1450). On Zonophone we have 
the Zonophone Light Opera Company in another selection from 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, this month ‘** The Pirates of 
Penzance’ (Zono. A.332), very well recorded indeed. 

Red Anders has a good Parlophone record with those two 
good numbers, I’m seeking a ladybird and Gonna get a 
girl (R.3494), but, although he has the assistance of the 
Tampa Blue Artistes, I cannot recommend Seger Ellis in 
My Blue Heaven and The song is ended (R.3493 Parlo.) 
especially in view of Jack Smith’s excellent records of the 
same numbers, referred to above. Correll and Gosden sing 
No wonder I'm happy with plenty of go and Somebody and me 
on the other side is also good (Zono. 5055). 

I don’t care very much for Maurice and Sydney in Out of the 
Moonlight and There's a rickety-rackety shack (Zono. 5058). 
So many other people do this sort of thing so much better. 
Did you mean it? is quite a jolly tune and Maurice Elwin 
doesn’t sing it too badly (Zono. 5053). I don’t like Irish tenors 
of the sentimental variety. but those who do may like Colin 
O’More in ’Tis an Irish Girl I love (Zono. 5067). For the 
first time I have two Homochord records and I must say 
that they give very good and clear reproduction. They 
consist of four songs by The Melody Boys, who are neither 
very good nor very bad. They sing Did you mean it? and 
There's a rickety-rackety shack on D.1210—but why must 
they talk about ‘“‘ wrinkully hands ’’ ?—and My Blue Heaven 
and Highways are happy ways on D.1209. 

Last month I warmly recommended a Parlophone record 
by Sophie Tucker, and now I have another by Sophie Tucker’s 
closest rival to jazz fame, Annette Hanshaw, on Actuelle 11517, 
singing a perfectly delightful song, Oh Gee, don’t get that 
way now with Rosy Cheeks on the other side. This is a 
really splendid record from the very beginning to the final 
little ‘‘That’s All’? which concludes all Miss Hanshaw’s 
songs. Actuelle have a rather curious combination on 11514 
with the Keller Sisters and Lynch and Rube Bloom at the 
piano. They give us Hallelujah and Red Lips, kiss my 
blues away in a most original fashion, and it is a record well 
worth hearing. You will either hate it or like it very much 
indeed. Another good Actuelle has Willard Robison singing 
Sometimes I’m happy and Lazy Weather. He sings in much 
the same way as Jack Smith, but not quite so well, although 
he plays his accompaniment infinitely better (Actuelle 11513). 

The Yacht Club Boys have two splendid songs, You can’t 
walk tack from an Aeroplane and I’m head over heels in 
Love (Brunswick 3691), but I found Al Jolson a trifle dis- 
appointing in Blue River (Bruns. 3696). The band plays so 
loudly that you can hardly hear him and he nearly shouts 
himself hoarse. On the other side there is a very sentimental 
tune, Mother of mine, I still have you, and I think the title 
is self-explanatory. A much better Blue River is found on 
H.M.V. B.2611 with the Revellers at the very top of their 
form. The other side, Roam on, my little gipsy sweetheart 


is quite one of the best things they have done for some time. 
On Brunswick 10256 (4s. 6d.) we have Smiling Eyes and 
Roses of Picardy, which are beautifully sung by John Charles 
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Thomas, but why these songs ? Imperial, as usual, have some 
splendid records at a very moderate price (ls. 6d.) and I can 
recommend the Radio Imps in Just another day wasted away 
and Did you mean it? (1839) and also Irving Kaufmann in 
Together we two on 1838, but I cannot say the same of the 
other side, which has Harold Lambert singing The Song is 
ended. I only wished it had ended a bit earlier. I thought 
Charles Harrison in Diane (I’m in Heaven when I see you 
Smile) very good indeed, and much better than the usual 
singer of this type of song (1837). Jack Hay manages to get a 
good deal of zest into a rather silly song Stewdle-oodle-oo and 
the ever popular Let’s all sing the Lard Song (1840). I should 
not advise anyone to get By the Waterfall and Why can’t we 
be Sweethearts ? (1841) even at ls. 6d. Neither John Thorpe 
nor Peter Rush distinguish themselves. in these numbers. A 
good Brunswick which hails from America is 3692, with the 
Cook Sisters in Where the cot-cot-cotton grows and A Shady 
Tree. 


Layton and Johnstone are rather disappointing this month, 
and certainly have the oldest possible songs to sing. Their 
best record is, I think, Just a Memory and I'll think of you 
(Col. 4695), and the former song is particularly well done. 
Diane (I'm in Heaven when I see you smile) (Col. 4693) and 
Russian Lullaby are also good numbers, but I found Tired 
Hands and When you played the organ and I sang “ The 
Rosary”’ (Col. 4696) a bit too much even for Layton and 
Johnstone, who can usually manage to get away with this 
dreadful class of song. Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam are 
rather weak in Little Miss Bouncer and Must it always be so 
(Col. 4697) but, for some curious reason, these performers 
do not sound so well on the gramophone as on the radio. I 
think Columbia 4691 the worst record I have ever heard in 
my life. Charles Penrose makes the most horrible laughing 
noises and tells some of the oldest chestnuts, especially in 
Army Laughs. 


The Hamilton Sisters and Fordyce make a quite good com- 
bination in Zulu Wail (Col. 4698) but the Singing Sophomores 
are for once really disappointing in Sweet Marie and Just like 
a butterfly (Col. 4690). I was very glad to see Nick Lucas 
in my pile again. He has been absent for some months, and 
he now returns with a perfectly delightful rendering of The 
Song is Ended and Kiss and make up (Br. 3706) which only 
shows what an important factor the singer is in a ‘‘ miscellan- 
eous ’’ song. Another good Brunswick is No. 3710 with Freddie 
Rose singing So tired and Highways are happy ways. 

I am afraid I do not like Franklyn Baur and cannot recom- 
mend The World is waiting for the sunrise and I’ll forget you 
(Brunswick 3700), but No. 3699 is an attractive record with 
Al Bernard and the Carl Fenton Orchestra in Hesitation Blues 
and Memphis Blues. These are well sung and the orchestra 
is particularly good. i. Be 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


difred Imhof... 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE xX. 

















DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type denotes an excellent record, 
whilst two stars and one star indicate descending grades of 
merit. F.T.=fox-trot, Y.B.=Yale Blues, B.B.=Black Bot- 
tom, W. = Waltz, and Ch. =Charleston. 

Nearly all readers will have seen the advertisements of 
the great Brunswick record ballot, to enter for which one must 
buy the eight records containing the selected titles issued 
between February Ist and March 3lst, which are marked in 
all lists with a star. In these notes the selected tunes are 
indicated by a cross, thus X. Having bought the records, 
application should be made to one’s agent for a ballot paper 
on or after March 15th, which, having been filled in according 
to instructions thereon, should be returned to Brunswick 
Ballot Judges, 15-19, Cavendish Place, London, W. 1, together 
with the envelopes which contained the records. Several 
Panatropes and much cash are included among the prizes. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 
11515.—Nothin’ does like it used to do do (F.T.) and Baltimore 
(F.T.) (The Red Heads). 
11518.—** Havana (F.T.) and *Blue Baby (¥F.T.) (Willard 
Robison and his Orchestra). 
11519.—** Delirium (B.B.) & * New 
(F.T.) (Deep River Orchestra). 
11521.—**4 Siren’s Dream (Quick F.T.) and *A Shady Tree 
(F.T.) (Lanin’s Arcadians). 


Hampshire Highway 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

I have commented on the Brunswick competition (for which 
everyone should enter) in the opening notes. The Six Jumping 
Jacks are again the best of this month’s issues. 

143.—X Diane (W.) and Under the Moon (F.T.) (Fred Elizalde 
and his music). 

3693.—When the morning glories (F.T.) and Our Bungalow 
of Dreams (F.T. (The Clevelanders). 

3694.—X **/t was-only a sunshower (Slow F.T.) and Whether 
it rains (F.T.) (“* Kenn” Sisson and his Orchestra). 

3695.—** Where the cot-cot-cotton grows (Ch.) and ** Everybody 
loves my girl (Ch.) (Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra). 

3698.—Eccentric (Ch.) and Riverboat Shuffle (B.B.) (Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies. 

3701.—* Carefree (F.T.) and X*There must be somebody else 
(F.T.) (Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra). 

3702.—X Fair Co-ed (Ch.) and Our American Girl (F.T.) (Six 
Jumping Jacks). Excellent playing both sides. 

3703.—Baltimore (F.T.) (Clarence Williams Blue Five) and 
Carolina Brown (F'.T.) (Five Harmaniacs). 

3704.—**I never dreamed (F.T.) and **Plenty of Sunshine 
(F.T.) (Vincent Lopez and his Casa Lopez Orchestra). 
3707.—**Mine—all mine (F.T.) and *Fascination (F.T.) 

(Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


Columbia give us an echo of their most successful bout at 
the Royal Albert Hall in some records by the massed bands 
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which played for the Championship. These records are, 
naturally, rather overpowering and not altogether satisfactory. 


4699.—Sing, Birdie, Sing (F.T.) and The Song is ended (W.) 
(Debroy Somers Band). 

4700.—** Who's that knockin’ at my door ? (F.T.) and **In the 

Woodshed (¥.T.) (Piccadilly Revels). 

4703.—There’s a rickety-rackety shack (Y.B.) and She don’t 
wanna (Ch.) (Kit-Cat Band). 

4705.—Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong (F.T.) and 
One sweet letter from home (Y.B.) (Ted Lewis and his 
Band). Another good version of the former amusing 
tune. 

4706.—**Slow River (Slow F.T.) (Gerald Marks and the 
Hotel Tuller Orchestra) and * One o’clock baby (F.T.) (Ipana 
Troubadours). 

4707.—There’s a trick in pickin’ a chick-chick-chicken (Ch.) 
(Al. Handler and his Hotel Davis Orchestra) and Roam 
on, my little gypsy sweetheart (Quick F.T.) (The Knicker- 
bockers). The latter band gives an excellent rendering 
of a rather trite tune. 

4708.—Pardon the Glove (Ch.) (California Ramblers) and 
Swamp Blues (Y.B.) (The Little Ramblers). 

4713.—**I left my sugar standing in the rain (Y.B.) and* Bless 
her little heart (F.T.) (Dancing Championship Massed 
Bands). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


Rather a dull collection on the whole. Grieving for you is 

@ great success played by Jack Hylton’s Rhythmagicians, 

which is a “hot” combination taken from Jack Hylton’s 

band, and it certainly sets a lead to English bands in this type 
of playing. 

B.5395.—Just call on me (F.T.) and Close to your heart (F.T.) 
(Jacques Renard and his Orchestra). 

B.5403.—Polly (F.T.) and Prudy (F.T.) (Zez Confrey and his 
Orchestra). Two of the marionette type of fox-trot 
that Zez Confrey plays so well. 

B.5410.—Missouri (W.) and Beautiful Ohio (W.) (Paul White- 
man and his Orchestra). Two very old favourites make 
a welcome return and are excellently played by Paul 
Whiteman. 

B.5413.—**I’ll be lonely (F.T.) and *Why did you say (W.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5414.—**The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi (W.) (Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians) and Jt all belongs to me (Ch.) (Johnny 
Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders). The waltz is played 
rather quickly. 

B.5415.—**Shaking the Blues away (F.T.) and *Ooh/ maybe 
it’s you (F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). The 
latter is a poor tune well played. 

B.5416.—** Baby feet go pitter-patter (F.T.) and *My daddy 
(F.T.) (The Troubadours). 

B.5421.—**I’ve got a “ Yes” girl (F.T.) and Sing me a baby 
song (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 


B.5422.—Is she my girl friend ? (F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra) and Grieving for you (F.T.) (Jack Hylton’s 
Rhythmagicians). Very clever playing. 

B.5431.—Nothing could be sweeter (“‘ Hit the Deck”) (Slow 
F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra) and Jersey Walk 
(F.T.) (Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra). 


HOMOCHORD (2s. 6d.). 


Why haven’t we all heard more of Homochord records ? 
Here we have as magnificent a set of records as any company 
has produced for a long time, all played by one excellent 
band. No one should buy another record without first hearing 
these. They nearly all have vocal choruses, but not of the 
pernicious type one often hears. 
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Nat Star and his Dance Orchestra. 

1203.—A Blue Serenade (Y.B.) and Zulu Wail (Ch.) 

1204.—Just another day wasted away (F.T.) and Bless her 
little heart (F.T.). 

1205.—Is she my girl friend ? (Ch.) and Baltimore (Ch.). 
best version of the latter tune. 

1206.—** Cheerie-beerie-be (W.) and **My Blue Heaven (F.T.). 
The waltz is a poor tune well played. 


1207.—Highways are happy ways (F.T.) and I left my sugar 
standing in the rain (Y.B.). The latter is much better 
than the Columbia record. 

1208.—There’s a rickety-rackety shack (Ch.) and Did you 
mean it ? (Quick F.T.). 


The 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 

1843.—Diane (W.) and The song is ended (W.) (Adrian Schu- 
bert’s Dance Orchestra). Diane is exceedingly well 
played. 

1844.—I ain’t got nobody (F.T.) and Kiss and make up (Y.B.) 
(Harry Reser’s Dance Orchestra). The former is labelled 
“Yale Blues,” but is not played as such. 

1847.—**Mediterranean Blues (Y.B.) and Persian 
(Quick F.T.) (Greening’s Dance Orchestra). 


Rosebud 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 

G.9054.—** Jalousie (Tango) and ** Creola (Tango) (Orchestra 
da Ballo). It is nice to find Regal bringing out two 
very pretty tangos—not up to Canaro’s standard, of course, 
but good ! 

G.9048.—*She don’t wanna (F.T.) and **Miss Annabella Lee 
(Ch.) (Lido Dance Orchestra). 

G.9053.—*I'll think of you (W.) and ** The Calinda (‘‘ Clowns 
in Clover ”’) (Slow F.T.) (Raymond Dance Orchestra). 
G.9052.—**Zulu Wail (Y.B.) and **Diane (W.) (Raymond 

Dance Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE (Royalty Series, 3s.). 


This month we have two delightful Argentine tangos by 
Canaro’s incomparable band and several equally good examples 
of “‘ Jazz Americain.” 

R.3488.—How long has this been going on ? (Slow F.T.) and 
Summertime Sweethearts (Slow F.T.) (Sam Lanin’s 
Arkansaw Travellers). 


R.3489.—Sugar (Y.B.) and A good man is hard to find (F.T.) 
(Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra). 

R.3490.—Is she my girl friend? (F.T.) and Nothing does 
(F.T.) (Adrian Rollini and the Goofus Washboards). 


R.3491.—Arrabalero (Tango) and Rezongos (Tango) (Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 

5060.—*An’ Furthermore (F.T.) and ** Under the Moon (F.T.) 
(Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 

5061.—Sunset down in Somerset (W.) and C’est vous (W.) 
(Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 

5062.—** You don’t like it—not much (F.T.) and **Miss 
Annabelle Lee (F.T.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 

5063.—Possibly (F.T.) and Diane (W.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 


5064.—* Bells of Heaven (W.) and **There’s a rickety-rackety 
shack (Ch.) (The Rhythmic Eight). The Homochord 


version of the latter tune is a better one. 


5066.—Irish Waltz Medley (W.) and Echoes of Ireland (One- 
step) (Novelty Orchestra). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
By T. Lindsay Buick, Wellington, New Zealand. 
(Ernest Dawson Ltd., 1927, price 6s. net.) 


The title of this book was aptly chosen. It is concerned 
not with the technical side of the gramophone, nor with the 
musical side, nor is it merely a historical summary of interesting 
events. Of course, all these aspects enter into its purview, as 
indeed they must in any book about gramophones. But they 
are all subservient to the main purpose of the book which is 
to tell a story of human endeavour and achievement. And a 
very fascinating story it is, full of humanity and good humour. 
Perhaps too much so to be quite a true historical picture, since 
the early days of the gramophone had many bitternesses and 
animosities which time is only now beginning to assuage. 

The story starts with mythology and ends with electricity. 
In the compass of about a bundred pages the main outlines of 
gramophone history are traced and the personalities of the 
leading characters are skilfully sketched: Edison, Berliner, 
Bell, Eldridge Johnson, and the rest. The early history of 
the Gramophone Company in this country and the influence 
of Sir Landon Ronald, Ben Davies, and a few other notabilities 
are dealt with in some detail. The last chapter deals in 
summary fashion with the modern developments of electrical 
recording and electrical reproducing, but this, of course, is 
largely tentative and vague. 

Naturally, in a book of this size it is impossible to deal with 
every event of importance in connection with the gramophone. 
The wonder is that so much has been included without making 
the book a mere précis of events. There are, however, one or 
two rather notable omissions. The development of the 
English Columbia Company is only lightly touched upon and 
the improvements effected in record surfaces during the past 
few years are not even mentioned. We should have liked, too, 
to see some tribute to the late Mr. Hough, of the Edison Bell 
Company, who played a vital part in gramophone history 
in the dark days before the dawn. So also we think that some 
account might have been included of the work of Pathé Fréres 
who, after all, have taken, and are still taking, a substantial 
share in gramophone development, especially on the continent. 

The main point about the book is that it is eminently 
readable. It contains all, or nearly all, the really good stories 
we have ever heard about the gramophone. The best, perhaps, 
is that of how Sir Landon Ronald introduced Calvé to the 
gramophone. But there are many others almost equally good. 
Altogether, a most enjoyable book. 

W. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Vol. V. (Song to Z. 791 pages) 
(Macmillan, 30s,) 


In this final volume we get articles on a good many eminent 
composers— Wagner (capitally documented, but leaving some- 
thing still to be said about the music and the life), Weber, 
Verdi (why have we no full study of him in English—or of 
Dvorak ? There is room for a new book on Haydn, too, 
though the translation of Brenet helps to fill the gap); on 
Vaughan Williams (a bright article by Mr. Colles), Stanford, 
Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky, Strauss, ete.—a notable bag. Mr. 
Blom’s consideration of Stravinsky expresses well and briefly 
one side of his ideas—that which allows him to consider a work 
either as a ballet or as a purely instrumental piece. The 
reasoning I believe to be false, but it is clear that the composer 
is largely guided by it. 

One point puzzles me—on what principles are music critics 
included or left out ? Newman is here, of course, as the 
king of all such as handle the scalpel ; but why is Toye named 
and not Scholes, Herbert Thompson and not Sam Langford, 
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Legge and not Colles ? (Editorial modesty is out of place in 
such a work.) The index of contributors would have been 
more useful if after the name of each there had been printed 
a list of all the articles he has written for the dictionary. 
There are still peculiarities of space-proportion, though many 
such weaknesses of the old edition have been remedied. 
Spontini gets more pages than Richard Strauss (apart from 
the latter’s list of works), and Tchaikovsky has more than 
twice as many as Strauss. This volume has plenty of fine 
articles for the general music-lover, apart from the studies of 
composers—those on Song and _ Variations, for instance 
—the former a capital young book of over seventy-five pages. 
The pictures are very happily chosen. The gracious illuminated 
Sumer is icumen in, the exquisite virginal, the violins, and two 
of our grand old men—Verdi and Wagner, are all in colour, 
and many others in black and white brighten the pages. 
These plates, over ninety in all, are a crowning feature of the 
new Grove. For his careful scholarship and unending pains 
over the edition Mr. Colles must have a final cheer—and as 
many thirty-shilling tributes as we can afford. No country 
has a dictionary quite like Grove, with so much chatty human 
material, so broadly and freely expressed. It has the excellent 
British characteristic that we find in the best of our solid, 
official people—it fulfils its function more than competently, 
without being officially cold, formal and aloof. It is a friendly 
book, a book to browse in for pleasure as well as profit. 


i. K. 


THE MUSICAL PILGRIM SERIES. ‘‘ Schubert” 
Vol. 2, by A. Brent Smith ; ‘‘Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Works,” by J. A. Fuller Maitland, and 
‘“*Tchaikovsky’s Orchestral Works,” by Eric 
Blom. (Oxford University Press, ls. 6d. each.) 


It is to be hoped that the continuing appearance of these 
little books indicates that they are having good sales, which, 
indeed, they certainly deserve. Mr. Brent Smith a little spoils 
his otherwise excellent account of Schubert’s Quartet in D 
minor and Octet in F major (why does he not give the key ?) by 
allowing such remarks to appear as ‘the four movements 
(of the D minor quartet) are in the minor scale, which is unusual, 
and, by the laws of form, incorrect.’”’ There speaks the 
schoolmaster. What laws of form, laid down and observed 
consistently by whom ? Again, “a faultily written chord of 
the sixth.” Why “ faultily”’ if, as Mr. Smith indicates, it 
sounds so beautiful? These, however, are only minor 
blemishes upon a useful piece of work and one that gramo- 
phonists will particularly need this year. 

Mr. Maitland writes out of the fullness of his knowledge both 
of Schumann’s pianoforte works and of the traditional 
interpretations of them—not that so enlightened a critic as he 
would wish any young pianist to be bound by these latter. 

Schumann’s music is rather under a cloud in these days, 
but little pianoforte music is so pleasant and soothing to play 
as his. It represents a necessary side of life; that is, except 
for the hard-boiled intellectual. Mr. Maitland’s little book 
should make converts. 

Mr. Blom’s contribution dealing with the Romeo and Juliet 
symphonic poem, the Fourth Symphony, the B flat Pianoforte 
Concerto and the Casse Noisette Suite is in some ways the most 
interesting of the three volumes. 

For one thing, he is more critical, and his subject occupies 
a still uncertain place. 

Perhaps he takes Tchaikovsky rather too seriously. 

Most people will not find ‘‘ greasy ” or “ oily ’’ tunes in the 
Cass’ Noisette Suite, and the account of the little ‘‘ March ”’ is an 
example of over-elaborate writing. Who would find in the 
music “the gathering round a Christmas tree of an amiable 
Jerman bourgeoisie dressed in the grotesque fashion of the 
Directoire period ” ? Mr. Blom must discipline his Stracheyisms ! 


NE. 
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HENRY PURCELL, by DennisArundell. (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This careful and well-written study of Henry Purcell, 
often referred to by people complacently ignorant of his music 
as ‘‘ our greatest composer,” should encourage the music lover 
to extend his knowledge of Purcell’s remarkable, if uneven, 
music beyond the few songs generally known. One of the 
many music type illustrations is from one of the Fantasias 
for four strings. It is a pity that the author, in his zeal for 
these to become known, did not mention the excellent N.G.S. 
records of some of these enchanting works. Most authors are 
not yet alive to the missionary power of the gramophone. 

If Mr. Arundell’s estimate of Purcell’s place in music, 
sufficiently indicated by his remark that ‘‘ Purcell and Bach, 
like their lesser followers, have their weak moments,” can really 
be maintained, the general neglect of Purcell’s music is 
scandalous. This book should do much to remove it. An 
index is badly wanted. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIGHT OPERA, by Sterling Mackinlay. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Apart from some odd misprints such as “ Adriane et Barbe 
Bleue ’’ immediately below the correct spelling of the first 
name—with the work wrongly attributed to Bruneau—and 
*Regnaldo Hahn ”’ on the opposite page, evidence of careless 
proof reading, Mr. Mackinlay’s book is genuinely interesting. 
He has attempted a big task—to trace the development of 
Light Opera from its origins up to the present day—but his 
facts are well selected and set forth. 

The many illustrations are excellent, but in that of the 
Second Act of the Rosenkavalier neither the Princess nor Baron 
Ochs should be put down as being on the stage: they are not. 

The author is surely ludicrously wrong in suggesting that the 
Princess has an affair with the vulgar and dull Faninal. Her 
offer to take him home in her carriage was, as she says, a 
sovereign remedy for the bourgeois’ indisposition. 


MONSIEUR CROCHE, THE DILETTANTE 
HATER, from the French of Claude Debussy. 
(Noel Douglas, 6s. net.) 


The publisher’s note to ‘‘ Monsieur Croche ” asks us not to 
forget that the book was written as journalism. The warning 
is unnecessary, but surely it is too much to claim that these 
articles form “a brilliant and permanent contribution to 
musical criticism.”’ Certainly Debussy, as in his music, often 
throws out a good idea, but it is never developed. 

It is pleasant to read the composer’s tribute to his old 
master, Massenet—this is a delightful chapter—and all he has 
to say about Beethoven is worth attention; but to talk 
of. Wagner’s leit-motif system as ‘‘ vague and high-flown 
charlatanism ” is neither witty nor wise: it is merely bad 
tempered. Again, the allusion to Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks as “an hour of music in a lunatic asylum ” 
painfully dates the book. In spite of the adverse criticisms 
recorded above this book is worth reading, but, from Debussy, 
it is a disappointment. 

N. P. 





COMPOSER’S EDITION. 
N.G.S. No. 102. Moy Mell (Bax), played 
by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Ready for Distribution. 











NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


Important 

Owing to an unfortunate lack of liaison between recording 
studio and factory it has only just transpired that all the 
N.G,S. records from the Brahms Piano Quartet (Nos. 88 to 91) 
onwards were made at a speed of 78 revolutions to the minute 
(not 80, as stated on the labels). 


New Catalogue 

The illustrated list of the Society's records has been reprinted 
and copies have been sent to members. Needless to say, 
the Secretary will be glad to hear of likely addresses where 
honourable attention may be anticipated. 


Local Centres 
Arrangements have been made, in deference to many 
petitions, by which a demonstration set of the Society’s records 
will be available at the following provincial centres :— 
Bradford. Joshua Marshall and Co., Liberal Club Building. 


Brighton. Hannington’s, North Street. 
Glasgow. Paterson, Sons and Co., Buchanan Street. 
Leeds. Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 


Liverpool. Rushworth and Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 

Manchester. Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 

The courtesy of the above firms in offering us the same 
facilities that we have long enjoyed at Murdoch’s in Oxford 
Street is acknowledged here and now ; but the success of the 
idea will depend largely on the readiness of members to respond 
to that courtesy and to build up gradually a sort of local centre 
for the Society. The Secretary will be glad to get reports on 
the working of the scheme. 


Comments 

Another nobly spacious work, Brahms’s Piano Quartet in 
C minor . It is not easy to point to a happier instance of 
the blending of piano and strings, in the new conditions of 
recording, than this. The manly tenderness of the slow 
movement, the whimsical boldness of the scherzo, the fire and 
strength of the rest are shown forth with splendid clarity. 
The four discs make a most welcome appearance in this sure- 
sighted society’s catalogue.— The Observer, Jan. 22nd. 

‘““ The recording of this last batch seems to me above praise, 
especially the Haydn and Brahms records.’—Rev. K. 8. 
Warner. 

“The last collection of N.G.S. records are perfectly delight- 
ful.’”’—Mrs. Granville Gordon. 

“The playing and recording are above anything else I have 
yet heard ... The scratch has completely gone... The 
solo violin tone in the Elgar piece is better than anything I 
have yet heard by a long way, while the rest of the quartet 
and the orchestra are also actually better than in any other 
records Iknow. The balance in particular is astonishing . . .” 
—W. G. A. Hepper. 

“The surface of the whole group is without blemish and 
almost inconveniently noiseless, for I cannot hear the needle 
take the groove. The recording is full of tone and super clean 
throughout the set.” ——H. T. Barnett. 

“ This is Brahms in his most attractive vein and both playing 
and recording are very fine. I do not know of any records 
in which the piano and strings are more faithfully reproduced 
or better balanced.’’— Halifax Courier. 


{All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


Conducted by F ¢. 


“ Divine Musicke, besides that excellent power it hath to 
expel many other diseases, is a soveraigne against Despair and 
Melancholy, and will drive away the Divell himself.’’-—RoBERtT 
BurRTON, quoted in Hervey Elwes’ Thoughts on Music. 


First. Will correspondents please send in their questions 
and suggestions at the beginning of the month, so that they 
may be dealt with in the next number? Thank you. 


start a library. Without having had much indication of 

the tastes of my various correspondents, I am going to 
suggest a few that I personally should choose if I had a middle- 
sized gramophone and the middle-sized income most of us 
have. 

Novices with small table models and less, or small rooms, 
should not attempt the latest electrical orchestral recordings— 
I mean the big things like the glorious Columbia Bayreuth 
album, or the Gramophone Company’s Walkiire that has just 
come out. They are not at all glorious on a small machine, 
and I advise you to wait till you have moved up several sizes 
before you indulge in them. It’s the same with gramophones 
as with cars, of course. You go up one every time, and 
every year, too, as a rule. 

I open with Emmy Heckmann-Bettendorf singing Senta’s 
Ballade from The Flying Dutchman, which is essential to any 
self-respecting library (Parlophone E.10080). 

A light-hearted three-shillings’ worth is the Virtuoso Quartet 
playing Gossee’s Tambourin and Grainger’s Molly on the Shore. 
This Black Label Quartet occasionally comes down gracefully 
into Plum, much to everybody’s benefit, including, I hope, 
its own. 

Twelve of Schubert’s Song Cycle, Winter Journey, have just 
been recorded by Richard Tauber for the Parlophone Company. 
If you cannot afford them all (they cost 4s. 6d. a record, 30s. 
complete in an album) you must have Die Krahe (The Raven) 
(RO20040) and Die Post. They are quite beautifully sung in 
German, and translations are supplied with the records. The 
few suggestions that I have made are inadequate, I know, but 
they are all things of which it is almost impossible to tire, and 
all classical, but not, to quote one correspondent, forbiddingly 
so. 

For light music—that is much more difficult, because 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison—I can only give my 
favourite exponents. If you enjoy Strauss Waltzes, and of 
course you do, Marek Weber (H.M.V.) and his orchestra play 
them to perfection. You can safely buy an Edith Lorand 
record of your favourite light music. She and her orchestra 
never fail to get the best out of any music they play. She is 
a star of the Parlophone list. Then there is Dajos Bela, a 
comparative newcomer on the same list. These are all first- 
rate in their line. 

For “comics,” Harry Tate’s immortal motoring records 
have so far been unbeaten in the field (Columbia). And the 
very latest—Two Black Crows (Columbia)—will stand being 
put on over and over again. And look out for Mabel 
Constanduros on Electron records. 

One correspondent writes: ‘I am going to buy a gramo- 
phone. Which kind do you advise ?”’ Just like that, without 
wasting words. 

How can I advise ? Do you write to your doctor: “ Dear 
Doctor, I’m feeling rotten. What ought I to do?’’ Doctor 
would reply: ‘‘ What are your symptoms ?” 

I reply : ‘“‘ How much money do you want to spend ? How 
big is your room? How near are your neighbours ? What 


I HAVE had a good many requests for a list of records to 


kind of records are you going to play ? Do you prefer cabinet 
work to good reproduction ? Would your wife tolerate an 
unsightly horn machine in the drawing-room ? Or would she 
have to ? Let me into some of your circumstances, and I will 
try to help you.” 

As you are now all regular readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
let me advise you to hold on to your copies for future reference. 
You will always be wanting to look up things, and your friends 
will always be wanting to borrow the paper. Give them a 
subscription form to keep, them quiet. 


Record Cleaning. 


Records, being made largely of shellac and having fine but 
irregular grooves engraved on their surfaces, are very receptive 
of dust and dirt. If they are to have a reasonable length of 
life they must be kept clean. It is not sufficient merely to 
keep them in albums or envelopes. They should also be dusted 
before and after each playing. It is an easy habit to get into 
and it is one which is well worth while. 

But do not rub them too hardly. If you do that, especially 
with some types of material (e.g., silk, fur, or velvet), you will 
electrify the surface and cause it to attract dust—much as an 
amber cigarette holder will if you rub it with a silk handker- 
chief. The best method is to rub quite lightly with a brush or 
other material which will not create electric charges so readily, 
and yet which will penetrate right into the groves. 

I find cotton cord admirably suited for the purpose ; it does 
not create electric charges readily and it has a stiff pile which is 
able to shift those obstinate specks which lodge themselves in 
awkward corners of the grooves. The fact that it gets dirty 
itself in such a short time is sufficient indication that it is doing 
its job. I have to rinse mine out in soap and water once a 
fortnight, sometimes even once a week. You may think this 
a bore, but it only takes a few minutes, and, after all, it is better 
to be sure that you are cleaning the dust from the record and 
not simply putting more on with a dirty pad. Therefore, 
use a material of a light colour which will show dirt and wash 
it regularly. 

To make a pad I fasten a piece of cotton cord, 4 in. by 6 in., 
by drawing pins to a flat cork block. Most tool shops sell 
cork ‘‘ sandpaper blocks ” for about 6d. _It is a refinement to 
put a little flat wad of cotton wool between the material and 
the block; but this is not really necessary. The drawing 
pins, of course, should be pushed through the material into the 
sides and ends of the block and not into the flat surface. Be 
careful, too, to see that the edges of the pins do not project 
above the flat surface ; it is not good policy to rub a record 
with the sharp edge of a drawing pin. 





COTTON CORD 
RECORD CLEANING 


As described above,can be obtained from 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, 
London, W. 


Price 6d. post free 
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Some Questions. 

(i) ‘* What is Needle Tension ? ’’—-The needle tension attach- 
ment of Messrs. Daws, Clarke and Co. fits on to the needle 
socket and is devised so as to press upon and stiffen the needle. 
It is one of those things which are very good with some 
soundboxes and not with others: where it is successful the 
increase in volume is very marked. 

(ii) “Is it just as good to use a fibre needle adaptor where 
the sound-box is only made for steel needl:s ?”°—No. The 
fact is that to get the best results with fibres you must have a 
box specially designed, not merely cut, for fibres. Next come 
the boxes cut for fibre or steel indifferently : these are what 
give so much trouble to people who find they won't play the 
Hungarian Rhapsody through without breaking the point : 
but they are quite all right with lightly recorded works. 

Thirdly, come fibre needle adaptors. 

(iii) *“* Is the angle of the stylus bar a critical matter ? ” 
You mean, at what angle should the needle touch the record ? 
No, not exactly critical. Round about sixty degrees is best, 
but fat needles should be on the steeper side of this and thin 
needles may slope with advantage to as far as fifty degrees. 
But an almost upright needle will begin to shudder and destroy 
a record, and a very sloping needle will wear down the shoulders 
of the grooves. 

(iv) “‘“Is the use of a record preserver and reviver justi- 
fiable ? *’—Justifiable and desirable, if one could find the 
right stuff. Up to the present I have never found a satisfactory 
preserver and reviver, and ‘ Glissoline,”’ the nearest approach 
to it, is now very hard to obtain. 


Warped Records. 

The following simple and quick way of curing warped 
records is reprinted from Mr. P. Wilson’s ‘“* Armchair Phonatics ”’ 
for July, 1926 :— 

“Hold the record by the edge, between the fingers of each 
hand, with the surface of the record at right angles to the palms. 
With the flat of the record facing a fire (preferably a gas or 
electric fire) and about 18 inches away from it, so that the 
tips of the fingers are pointing directly towards the fire, turn 
the record round between the fingers so that every part of the 
face becomes nicely warm. Then turn the record over and 
warm the other face in the same way. When it is just warm 
(be careful not to get it too hot), place it between two sheets 
of plate-glass which have been thoroughly cleaned and dried. 
A heavy record album or a few large books placed on top 
will then flatten out the record in a very few minutes. Plate- 
glass is necessary, because few sheets of ordinary glass are 
perfectly flat.” 


Needle Track Alignment. 


The problem is this. When a record is made, the tool which 
cuts the recording wax moves in a straight line from the 
outside of the disc towards the spindle in the centre. If no 
sounds are being recorded the tool moves steadily inwards and 
cuts a clean spiral on the wax. But as soon as recording 
begins the tool waggles a little to and fro along the line with 
the result that a wavy groove is cut instead of a clean spiral. 
The point to notice is that the tool is always moving to and fro 
in a line which passes through the centre of the disc. 

When you play the record the needle point should move to 
and fro in the same way. With ordinary sound-boxes it 
can only move in a direction perpendicular to the face of the 
sound-box, since the knife-edges or pivots, or whatever they 
are that the stylus-bar rocks on, are in a line with the face of 
the sound-box. So in a gramophone with perfect alignment 
the line joining the centre of the record to the needle point 
should always be at right angles to the face of the sound-box. 
You can test this roughly by placing a piece of notepaper with 
one of its corners at the needle-point and one edge passing 
through the centre of the turntable spindle. The sound-box 
looked at edgewise should then lie in the direction of the 
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other edge. Try it, with the needle resting at different points 
of a record. Don’t set the turntable moving, of course. You 
will find that only at one, or at the most two, positions will 
the face of the sound-box lie exactly in the direction of the 
edge. The reason is, of course, that the sound-box moves 
across the record in a curve and not in a straight line. It can 
be shown that the difference between the curve and the straight 
line does not matter in the least so far as the music is concerned. 
But it does matter on this question of alignment and on another 
point which I will talk about next month. 

In Mr. Balmain’s gramophone the sound-box, horn and all, 
float across the record and the needle does actually move 
ina straight line. So that if the sound-box is set accurately 
at right angles to that straight line the alignment is correct 
everywhere across the record. That is impossible with a 
swinging tone-arm. But it is possible to arrange that the 
alignment shall not be more than 2° in error at any point 
of a 12in. record. This is done by making the needle point 
come a certain distance in front of the turntable spindle and 
at the same time making the face of the sound-box point in 
a direction which is well to the right of the pivot at the back 
about which the tone-arm swings across the record. With 
ordinary tone-arms the needle point should overlap the front 
of the spindle by about half-an-inch and when the sound-box 
is placed down on the record just in front of the spindle its 
face should point in a direction which meets the back of the 
cabinet about 4§ in. to the right of the tone-arm. These are 
only rough guides ; the accurate measurements depend on the 
length of the tone-arm. 

You can test alignment accurately by means of a Wilson 
Protractor. The horrible bore is that you cannot easily remedy 
bad alignment on your own machine. Some makes—notably 
H.M.V. (1928 models), E.M.G. Gramophones, Dousona, 
Orchorsol, Micro-Perophone, Apollo and the new Decca— 
are reliable: special attention has been paid to this point in 
the design. But unfortunately heaps of other makes are still 
being sold in which this elementary virtue is entirely neglected. 
Beware of them! 

Sometimes the addition of a Lifebelt will help to correct 
the alignment. Sometimes the motor has to be shifted or the 
tone-arm altered, and that is a serious matter. In fact, I am 
half inclined to advise you to take no steps to find out whether 
your gramophone is good or bad in this respect—unless, that 
is, you are one of those who “like to know the worst.” But, 
at any rate, remember how important it is when the time 
comes to buy a new gramophone. 

Now I am going to quote Mr. Balmain on the subject :— 

‘Take astrip of cardboard 8 ins. long by 4 ins. wide. Cut a 
small hole centrally an inch from one end, large enough to fit 
tightly over the turntable spindle. From the hole rule a 
straight line, in ink, in the middle of the card. Across this 
line rule, in pencil, at every half-inch, lines at right angles to 
the inked line. Lay the ruled card on the turntable with the 
spindle protruding through the hole. Swing the tone-arm 
and sound-box with needle so that the point of the needle lies 
on the inked line. Look along the pencilled line nearest the 
face of the sound-box. If the face, or diaphragm, does not lie 
in fairly close agreement with the pencil line your sound-box 
is out of alignment and should be seen to. No matter at what 
portion of the inked line on which. the needle rests, the 
diaphragm should not be more than 2 or 3 degrees out of line 
with the pencil marking. 

‘*No tone-arm should be accepted which does not allow the 
sound-box to lie absolutely accurately with the pencilled 
lines at one point in its travel across the record. It is preferable 
that this one correct tracking point shall be about 4 ins. from 
the spindle so that the necessary deviations one way and the 
other shall be reduced to a minimum.” 

Now don’t run away with the idea that correct alignment 
is a universal panacea for all your troubles gramophonic. It 
isn’t. There are quite a number of other matters of equal 
importance and about these we will talk by and by. But 
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clearly it is of importance that the needle should always rest 
evenly and symmetrically in the groove and not overhang 
the top of one wall and dig its point into the other. And 
it is this that good alignment ensures. 


The Lifebelt. 

This is simply a tube of rubber of a particular quality which 
is fitted between sound-box and tone-arm. In its latest form 
it is stiffened to a certain extent with wires and has an adjustable 
ring on it which enables the flexibility to be controlled. Its 
effect is to give the sound-box as a whole a certain degree of 
flexibility apart from that of the stylus-bar and diaphragm. 
On some instruments it has been found to work wonders in 
cleaning up the tone and giving a breadth and sweetness 
without impairing the crispness and definition. On others 
it is not successful. You can only tell by trial on any individual 
instrument whether it will be an improvement or not. 
Gramophones even of the same make and model vary so much 
that no general rule can be laid down. Some users have been 
staggered at the improvement; others have found none. 
Part of its effect is similar to that of placing a condenser across 
the terminals of a loud-speaker. But that is not all. It 
does enable the needle to follow the groove of the record more 
accurately and thereby pick up, as it were, more of the music. 
But just as some drugs taken in small quantities can be 
beneficial, though positively harmful in large doses, so too 
much flexibility, particularly when coupled with a heavy 
sound-box or a stiff tone-arm, can do a good deal of damage. 
The thing to look out for is a certain shuddering of the whole 
sound-box. If this occurs there is little doubt that either the 
flexibility is too great, or that the tone-arm joint at the back 
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is too stiff, or that the weight on the record is excessive. With 
some tone-arms the weight is rather excessive to start with and 
the addition of a Lifebelt by increasing the weight prevents 
it from functioning properly. 


Effect of weight on record. 

There is little doubt that a nice adjustment of the pressure 
between needle and record can effect a decided improvement 
in the reproduction. But I regret that I am unable to tell 
you what the pressure should be for best results ; it depends 
upon so many things such as type of record, type of sound-box 
and even upon type of tone-arm. You mustn’t get the weight 
lighter than about 3 ozs. on most machines, nor heavier than 
6 ozs. Experts may be able to go outside these limits, but 
they are taking risks. Too light a weight causes the needle 
to chatter in the groove and to ride up and down on the walls ; 
too heavy a weight may cause the needle to overbalance, as 
it were, whenever the groove moves the point sharply and 
suddenly to one side or the other. With a Lifebelt a weight 
adjuster of some kind is almost always necessary. The best 
advice I can give you is to try for yourself and when you 
have got a weight that suits your own particular instrument, 
stick to it. Don’t keep on playing about trying to find a 
better arrangement. That way madness lies. 


IMPORTANT.—The Weight Adjusters and the Lifebelt, 
which used to be obtainable from the London Office of THE 
GRAMOPHONE are now completely out of stock. But in an 
improved form they will be obtainable from Mr. H. L. Wilson, 
245, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.1, about the middle 
of March. Particulars can be sent for and orders booked now. 
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CREDE EXPERTO 


By 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


Sounpb-Boxes ror Exectric REcoRDING 
(Continued from p. 390.) 


ROM what has already been said it will have been 
gathered that the important points in making and 
assembling a sound-box of the Exhibition type are :— 

1. The stylus-bar should be of suitable shape and material. 

2. The knife-edges, or pivots, on which the stylus-bar 
rocks should be strong, clean and as frictionless as possible ; 
the slots in the stylus-plate should fit on the knife-edges without 
binding. 

3. The back-plate should be of such a shape as to be 
not less than 1 mm., nor more than 3 mm. from the diaphragm ; 
it should exert a slight lateral pressure on the gaskets. 

4. Adjusting screws should not bind on the springs. 

5. The springs should only impose a very weak cross 
tension on the stylus-bar, but should be sufficiently strong 
to keep the plate firmly on the pivots. It is desirable to use 
one set of springs for the latter purpose and a separate and 
very weak set for side control. 

6. The mica screw should fit cleanly into the upper end 
of the stylus-bar and the flat on the shoe should be smooth 
and exactly at right angles to the screw hole so that when the 
mica screw is screwed home the mica is gripped evenly between 
the head of the screw and the flat of the shoe. If the screw 
goes in askew, the diaphragm will certainly be strained, and 
probably cracked. 

7. When the stylus-bar is mounted on the box in such a 
way that the needle in the needle-socket is parallel to the face 


of the box, the diaphragm should lie evenly in the centre of 
the front shell. The clearance round the edge should be 
uniform, the surface should be parallel with the face of the 
box and the space between the mica and the front should 
be approximately equal to that in the rear. 

8. For fibre-needle boxes hardening and tempering the 
upper end of the stylus-bar where it turns over to meet the 
diaphragm is usually an advantage. 

There are one or two other points of importance, but these 
are most conveniently dealt with in the next section. 


Tuning the Sound-box. 

We believe there are some people, and if we recollect aright 
our friend Capt. Barnett is amongst them, who rather scout 
the idea that a sound-box can be ‘* tuned.’’ The term is so 
commonly applied to the particular process of putting the 
strings of a piano into definite relationship as regards pitch 
that its wider meaning is apt to be ignored. As one dictionary 
has it, the verb “ to tune’ means not only “ to put in tune,” 
but also “‘ to adjust to an end,” or ‘“‘to put into suitable 
condition.” It is this latter meaning that is, of course, 
intended when one talks of ‘‘ tuning a sound-box.”’ Clearly, 
a gramophone is in a suitable condition if the various parts of 
it are so adjusted as to give the best possible reproduction as 
judged by persons of musical taste, experience and discrimina- 
tion. Anything which can be done to adjust the sound box 
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to that end is by definition a process of ‘‘ tuning.”” So much, 
then, as a preamble. 

The sound-box having been assembled as_ previously 
described, the tuning is done by a number of small adjustments. 
It is an art which demands a fine discrimination of musical 
tone values and an intimate knowledge of the contents of a 
number of records ; and it is an art which can only be acquired 
by constant practice, preferably with more than one sound-box 
of the same type, so that the changes effected in one may be 
compared and checked against another. The adjustments 
which are possible with the type of sound-box under discussion 
are (i) the pressure of the cross-tension screws on the springs, 
and (ii) the pressure of the screws which attach the back-plate 
to the front shell, and which thus regulate the pressure between 
gaskets and diaphragm. It should, perhaps, be emphasized 
here that in both cases it is of the utmost importance that the 
screws should not bind against the edges of the holes through 
which they pass. 

Before any of the screws are adjusted, however, it is well 
to remove the mica screw and note whether the stylus-bar 
parts company from the mica, grazes it or pushes it inwards. 
If the last condition is suspected, screw up the back cross- 
tension spring until the bar just releases itself from the 
diaphragm. Should this require more than a mere fraction of 
a turn of the screw (thus tilting the needle socket) it is advisable 
to re-assemble the box with gaskets of slightly different size, 
so that the mica lies a trifie nearer to the back-plate than 
before. A similar re-adjustment is desirable if there is a gap 
between mica and stylus-bar exceeding half a millimetre. 

The mica screw being re-inserted, it is perhaps best to 
commence tuning by ignoring the cross-tension screws for a 
while and moving the back screws, an eighth of a turn at a time 
on each screw, tightening if the general tone of the box is dull, 
and slackening in the opposite event. When, by this means, 
the box has been found to give really good results, the mica 
screw should be again removed to see that there is not more 
than a trifling push or pull on the centre of the diaphragm. 
As before, any necessary correction is made by a slight turn on 
the appropriate cross-tension screw. 

At this stage it may be found that the adjustments which 
are possible are insufficient to bring the sound-box to a proper 
balance of tone. It may be generally too shrill or edgy, or on 
the other hand, it may be too dead and backward. If the 
instructions previously given have been closely followed this 
is not likely. But if it does happen, then it is clear that 
something is wrong with either the gaskets or the mica or the 
stylus-bar. First of all, it is desirable to try another mica. 
If the first was too shrill the second should be one with a ring 
of lower pitch when it is gently dropped edgewise on to a hard 
surface. If changing the mica does not bring about the 
desired result, examine the stylus-bar and needle socket 
carefully. Shrillness will probably only occur if the box is 
being tuned for steel needles. In that case a heavier needle 
screw may do the trick, or a stylus-bar with a slightly longer 
and heavier needle socket may be required. On the other 
hand, if a more brilliant tone is required, which is only likely 
to be the case if fibres are being used, lightening the needle- 
screw and needle-socket will probably improve matters 
considerably. 

When the general tone of the box has been found to give 
satisfaction, and not until then, the connection between the 
mica and the stylus-bar can be waxed. It will be realised that 
the process here described which may involve attaching and 
detaching the mica several times requires the utmost care if 
the centre of the diaphragm is not to be cracked. [If care is 
taken, however, it presents no real difficulty. The wax we 
use is made up of 75 per cent. beeswax and 25 per cent. resin 
melted together and allowed to cool; beeswax alone is too 
soft, whilst a greater proportion of resin makes the resulting 
compound too hard and brittle. To do the waxing take a 
very tiny fragment of the wax, about the size of a pin-head, 
and place it on top of the mica screw, but slightly projecting 


over the edge of the screw. Then lightly touch the other side 
of the screw with a hot bradawl. The wax will then flow 
round the screw to meet the heat. Similarly, on the stylus-bar 
side of the diaphragm, place a tiny fragment of wax on the edge 
of the shoe and touch the opposite edge with the hot bradawl. 
Be careful throughout not to touch the mica with the hot tool. 

After waxing, the box should be left for at least twenty-four 
hours before the finishing touches are added. Then the final 
stages of tuning are done by adjusting the back screws one at 
a time, turning them not more than one-eighth of a revolution 
at each stage. 

In the final state there should be an air-gap of about 1-5 to 
2 mm. between mica and back-plate, and a distinct gap 
between back-plate and front shell. If in the course of tuning 
it seems likely that the back-plate may have to be screwed 
into contact with the front shell, tighten up the cross-tension 
screws equally by a small amount; this should also be tried 
if the box seems tonally good but lacking in definition. When 
on a modern machine with a large exponential horn the 
reproduction cannot be made sufficiently bright and the 
detail clear it is probable that the gasket tubing is too flabby, 
though it may be that the cross-tension springs are too weak 
or the stylus-bar too heavy. On the other hand, when the 
reproduction is persistently harsh and shrill, it is more than 
likely that the gaskets are too hard and non-resilient ; while 
it may be that the cross-tension springs are too stiff, or the 
upper arm of the stylus-bar too hard and rigid. Gasket 
tubing should owe its resilience mainly to the quality of the 
rubber and not to the size of the hole in it. 

We have already stated that with sound-boxes of the 
*“‘ Exhibition ”’ size it is very difficult to obtain good results 
with steel needles, free from shrillness, even on machines 
with large exponential horns, although it is easy to obtain 
excellent results with fibres. To those who wish to experiment 
on these boxes with needles other than fibre, we advise that 
needles louder than medium-tone tungstyles be avoided, that 
the upper arm of the stylus-bar be of soft iron, and that the 
mica be as thin as possible. On an old-fashioned and fairly 
small machine with a horn dating from the pre-exponential 
era, the small sound-box will not give good results except with 
music of a very light character. Such a machine, however, 
can never give good all-round results and on the whole, it is 
best to choose for it a suitable sound-box with a diaphragm 
from 47 to 50 mm. in diameter, which can often be made to 
give a fairly pleasant and not too romantic tone. 

One more point, and an important one, with respect to the 
assembling and tuning of the small box. It is usually a decided 
advantage to insert a small rubber washer under the head of 
each back-screw and cross-tension screw ; when end springs 
are also employed, rubber washers may be inserted on one or 
both sides of each spring at its fixed end. To ensure that a 
screw-head does not work through the rubber, the latter may 
be preceded by a tiny fibre washer. Suitable fibre washers 
are used in assembling gramophone motors and may be 
procured from dealers; the rubber washers are best made 
from inner-tube cycle rubber or the sheet rubber used for 
patching these tubes, and, with care, can be cut out with 
pen-knife and scissors, though two saddler’s punches are 
much to be preferred. Rubber washers on the cross-tension 
screws are particularly useful, since they diminish the effective 
elasticity of the springs and at times save one the trouble of 
dismounting and weakening them by filing. 
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SHORT REPORTS ON ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


By 


N previous issues we have recommended a number of 
[ovctrit components as being of high quality. Continued 

use has not caused us to modify our conclusions in any 
way. All the components mentioned have been found to give 
completely satisfactory service. Below we give a few short 
notes on others we have tested. Space prevents fuller reports 
this month. 


Gramo- Electric Amplifier No. 1, as made by Electro-Acoustic 
Products (Cardiff). 


A complete amplifier as sold by this firm at £8 (valves, 
batteries, etc., extra) has been sent to us for test. In our 
original amplifier we used a cabinet 
with a hinged lid and the arrange- 
ment of the components was partly 
determined by the convenience thus 


TUNING UNIT FOR GRAMO.-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER, 
No. 1 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


H.T.—lead from the mains unit directly to L.T.—terminal 
on the amplifier, and not to H.T.— terminal. 

(ii) Take separate taps to feed the first two valves—V, 
from the 0-100 range, and V, from the 0-120 range. In this 
case, of course, H.T.+1 and H.T.--2 terminals on the 
amplifier should not be connected together. 

(iii) Before switching on, set the volume control potentio- 
meter on the amplifier almost at zero and bring up the 
volume after switching on. If the amplifier goes into 
oscillation reduce the voltage first on V,, and if necessary, 
on V, also, by means of the control knobs, keeping the 
rheostat controlling the rectifying valve on the eliminator 
between half and three-quarters on. 

With these precautions no difficulty 
should be experienced in getting good 
service from this eliminator. There 





afforded. In the amplifier submitted 
to us a slightly different form of 
cabinet without lid has been used, 
and the internal wiring has been 
modified accordingly. All the com- 
ponents specified, however, have been 
used, and the various connections 
have been neatly soldered. 

We have made a direct comparison 
with our own original amplifier, using 
the same valves, etc., and have found 
no material difference in reproduction. 
We consider the price to be very 
reasonable and have no hesitation in 
recommending this product. 


H.T. Eliminators. 


We have had on test for some time 
Model 2V of the Ekeo A.C. Mains 








is a slight trace of hum through 
the loud-speaker, but this is not 
sufficient to interfere with the repro- 
duction. At its rating it is certainly 
one of the best mains units we have 
tested. Its price is £8 17s. 6d. (valve 
and Marconi royalty extra). 

It should never be forgotten, when 
using mains units, to switch on L.T. 
first, and to switch it off last. 

In future notes we hope to report 
on several other units which provide 
larger outputs. With some we have 
been experiencing difficulty in avoid- 
ing “ motor-boating.”’ 


Meters. 


A good milliammeter and a good 
voltmeter are really essential to any- 








Unit (E. K. Cole, Ltd., Leigh-on 
Sea). The makers’ rating on the 
“Power” tapping is 16 ma. at 200 
volts and 20 ma. at 180 volts, the 
latter of which is quite suitable for a super-power valve 
of the PM256 or DE5a type such as is used in Gramo- 
Electric Amplifier No. 1. Our measurements show that, on 
the whole, the makers’ rating is on the conservative side, 
and in actual tests with the amplifier we obtained good 
volume with excellent quality. One difficulty we have 
always found in the past with mains units, especially those 
in which the low voltage tappings are provided through a 
potential divider shunted across the positive and negative 
leads, is the tendency to create low-frequency oscillation 
(what is known in radio jargon as “‘ motor-boating,” owing to 
the resemblance of the noise to that of asingle cylinder motor 
engine). Many ways have been recommended for avoiding 
this trouble, but most of them savour of the methods of 
Procrustes in that they involve altering the set in ways which 
impair its quality, such as cutting down the value of a grid 
condenser, or interchanging the primary leads on an intervalve 
transformer. With Ekco Model 2V we found that these strong 
measures were not necessary provided that the first two 
valves were fed from one of the variable voltage tappings which, 
of course, are regulated by series resistances, and not from the 
fixed 120 volt tapping. The following extra precautions, 
however, are advised :— 
(i) Put a shorting plug, or an ordinary flash lamp bulb 
whose glass has been cracked by touching it with a hot poker, 
in place of the 50 m.a. fuse bulb ; or alternatively, connect 


Here is a picture of the unit which was described in detail in 
the last issue. 


one who desires to obtain the best 
possible results from electrical appar- 
atus. We can thoroughly recommend 
the range of instruments recently 
introduced by Ferranti Ltd. They are neat in appearance and of 
conveniently small size, and yet their accuracy is of a high order. 
The multi-range milliammeter which we have had on test had a 
constant error of not more than | per cent., which is remarkably 
good, especially when the low price is considered. The error 
of the multi-range voltmeter of high resistance (1,000 ohms 
per volt) was likewise negligible provided that it was not left 
in circuit for very long periods. With high resistances so 
small as that incorporated in this meter there is always a 
possibility that the heating effect may disturb the calibration. 
Even when this meter had been left in circuit on 250 volts 
for many hours, however, the calibration was still within 
about 5 per cent.—and this, of course, was a very severe test. 


Variable High Resistances and Potentiometers. 


Who will be the first British manufacturer to produce 
those components of a quality equal to the American 
products? At the present time we can find nothing to 
approach the Frost, Carter, Centralab and Electrad products, 
which are imported to this country by the Rothermel 
Corporation. All these are thoroughly reliable and smooth 
in action. 





ZONOPHONE RECORDS. | 


See inside back cover. 
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CORNUCOPIAE 


A Study in Gramophone Theory 
By P. WILSON 


IV. DuistrorTION : AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS. 


N the last article the three forms of distortion, frequency 
[oistorcicn non-linear or amplitude distortion and volume 

distortion, were described and the conditions in which they 
arise were explained. Before proceeding further it is perhaps 
desirable to emphasize one aesthetic consideration which in 
these days of electrical reproducers and huge volume is rather 
apt to be overlooked. On several occasions in the past I have 
called attention to the fact that the requirements for good 
reproduction vary with the properties of the room and the 
presence or absence of an audience. During the past few 
months I have given a number of public demonstrations of 
electrical reproduction and the importance of this aspect of the 
question has been brought home to me more forcibly than 
ever. There can be no doubt that to give a successful public 
demonstration is a far more difficult matter than to give a 
successful party at one’s own home. For example, I found 
that at the headquarters of the South London Gramophone 
Society the chief difficulty was to tune the pick-up to be 
brilliant enough; and yet when I had re-assembled the 
apparatus at home later in the evening the general tone was 
euttingly keen. On the other hand, I found that a pick-up 
which had been adjusted to give the best results at home was 
quite satisfactory, though perhaps a little on the sharp side, 
for public demonstration at the Richmond Society. The 
top room at Murdoch’s, where the N.G.S. have usually met, 
is one of the most difficult rooms I have ever come across for 
public demonstration purposes. In its deadness it is only 
equalled by the London Editor’s sanctum at Frith Street, and 
by the room in which the East London Society used to meet. 
The meeting rooms of the Agricola and Central London 
Societies are not unlike that of the South London. The best 
room I know is that at the Carnegie Library of which the 
North London Society are fortunate to have the use. 

It is not merely that different rooms require a different 
volume of sound to fill them properly. Much more than that 
is involved. The different rooms actually require a different 
frequency response from the apparatus in order that the hearer 
may obtain the greatest satisfaction. The words in italics are 
important. In an earlier article it was observed that the 
general condition for perfect reproduction is that the sounds 
reproduced should be the same in pitch, intensity and wave- 
form as the original sounds. But the question now presents 
itself, ‘‘ From what point are we to measure these quantities ? ” 
and this immediately brings us up against aesthetic as well 
as scientific difficulties. In an ordinary dwelling room we 
clearly cannot put up with an intensity of the same order as 
that produced by the original instruments, individually and 
collectively. Even in a hall of the size and quality of that in 
which the original performance took place, we do not necessarily 
want exactly the same intensity or the same frequency response 
produced by our apparatus, since the placing of the microphone 
in recording and the frequency response of the recorder must 
be taken into account as well. 

What we are aiming at in all reproduction is surely to 
suggest in some sort of perspective what a person would have 
heard when listening to the original performance from a 
normal position. A few months ago I was forcibly reminded 
of this important consideration at my own home by some of 
my colleagues. I had been experimenting with the tuning 
of pick-ups and had managed to adjust one so that it gave 
what I considered to be exceptionally good results. As to 


that, everyone who has heard it are in full agreement. The 
interesting position came as soon as [ started to regulate 
volume. As the power was increased the bass became more 
prominent (i.e., more bass notes emerged above the threshold 
of audibility) and the treble began to be masked. The effect 
was like that of sitting on the stage at Queen’s Hall in amongst 
the players. It was quite different from that of increasing 
ordinary gramophone volume by using a louder needle. In 
that case one usually accentuates certain ranges of the treble 
unduly and this, at any rate in a small room, tends to produce 
a certain hardness and mechanical quality which may be 
extremely unpleasant. The result of a more uniform ampli- 
fication is not unpleasant in any such sense: the human ear 
can stand a great deal more volume of sound in the bass than 
in the treble. But there comes a point when a uniform increase 
of volume causes such a seeming accentuation of bass that the 
:ense of perspective is lost. This point varies according to the 
distance of the observer from the reproducer. Thus, when 
the volume was too great for the perspective to be preserved 
in the same room it was by no means too great for a person in 
the passage outside or in the next room. Indeed, the most 
perfect illusion of all seems to be obtained when we producea 
large volume in one room and listen outside. 

It is only in electrical reproduction, however, that this 
over-accentuation of volume is likely to arise. With ordinary 
gramophones we get insufficient power in the bass to give us 
any worry on that score. I am not here referring to the 
unnatural, boomy bass caused by resonances. That is bad, 
anyhow. The reference is toa uniform increase. Notwith- 
standing this, however, we can still preserve the perspective 
and obtain an illusion of the actual performance provided that 
we regulate our volume and the overall response so that the 
source of the sounds are pushed hack more, as it were, into the 
distance. 7 .W. 


Concerts 


There have been so many interesting concerts during the 
last month in London that it is useless to attempt even a 
resumé of them; but it would be churlish not to say a word 
of thanks publicly to the agents and concert givers who are 
good enough to invite even THE GRAMOPHONE: especially 
Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett, Messrs. L. G. Sharpe, Messrs. Lionel 
Powell, the B.B.C., and the managements of the Aeolian and 
Wigmore Hall. Arnold Bax’s Sonata for harp and viola has 
been played by Mme. Korchinska and Mr. Jeremy at the 
Wigmore Hall and by Miss Goossens and Mr. Frank Howard 
at the Music Society ; Miss Harriet Cohen gave a remarkable 
orchestral concert of Bach, Mozart and de Falla at the Wigmore 
Hall; Miss Daisy Kennedy and Mr. Murdoch charmed a 
moderate audience at the Queen’s Hall; and the Poltronieri 
String Quartet from Milan, who made the beautiful Boccherini 
records for the N.G.S., are in London again, and are giving 
their second recital at the Aeolian Hall on March 2nd. These 
are only a few of the outstanding artists heard and seen and 
remembered with real pleasure. 


Savoyards, Note 


That amusing weekly the Hollywood Filmograph announces 
the possible production of The Mikado for the Vocafilm, with 
Lupino Lane as Ko-Ko, a part in which he made a tremendous 
hit in New York. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


(Contributed by H. F V LITTLE) 


[In quoting records, those electrically recorded are distinguished thus, (E.) | 
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ABIETTA ZINGARA 


(Parait 4 ses regards; Eine Zigeunerin; There stood 
a zingara; Swarthy and threatening) 


(11 Trovatore—Verdi.) 


Autori, Parlo._Odeon, R.20015, 12in. (E.). 
Journet, H.M.V., D.B. 310, 12in., red. 


Di due figli vivea padre beato il buon conte di Luna. 
Of two sons the happy father lived good Count di Luna. 


Fida nutrice del secondo nato dormia presso la cuna. 
The trusty nurse of the second-born slept near his cradle. 


Sul romper dell’ aurora un bel mattino 
At the break of dawn one fine morning 


Ella dischiude i rai, e chi trova d’accanto a quel bambino ? 
She opened her eyes and whom did _ she find beside the baby ? 


Abietta zingara, fosca vegliarda, 
A vile gipsy, a swarthy old hag, 


Cingeva i simboli di maliarda ; 
Decked out in symbols of magic ; 


E sul fanciullo, con viso arcigno, 
And on the child, with her scowling face, 


L’occhio affiggeva, torvo, sanguigno. 
Her eyes she fixed, fierce, bloodshot. 


D’orror :| compresa |: é la nutrice, 
With horror filled was the nurse, 


Acuto :| un grido |: all’ aura scioglie 
A piercing ery through the air resounded 


Ed ecco, in meno che labbro il dice, 
And lo, in less time than lips can tell it, 


I servi :| i servi accorrono |: in quelle soglie, 
The servants within these walls came running 


: E fra minacce, urle e percosse, |: 
And with threats, shouts and blows 


La rea discacciano ch’ entrarvi os, 
Expelled the wicked hag who to enter here had dared. 


La rea, la rea discacciano ch’ entrarvi oso. 


Asseri che tirar del fanciullo loroscopo volea. 
She vowed that to cast the boy’s horoscope she wished. 


Bugiarda ! 
Nhe lied! 


Lenta febbre del meschino la salute struggea. 
Slow fever the poor child’s health destroyed. 


Coverto di pallor, languido, affranto, ei tremeva la sera. 
Pallid, weak, exhausted, he lay trembling that evening. 


I] di traeva in lamentevol pianto ; ammaliato egl’ era! 
A day passed in sorrow and weeping ; bewitched was he! 


La fattucchiera perseguitata 
The sorceress, pursued, — 


Fu presa e al rogo fu condannata : 
Was caught and to the stake condemned ; 


Ma rimanea la maledetta 
But there remained her accursed 


Figlia, ministra di ria vendetta. 
Daughter, the agent of fiendish revenge. 


Compi quest’ empia nefando eccesso ; 
She committed, the vile wretch, a hideous crime ; 


Sparve il fanciullo e si rinvenne 
The child disappeared and there were found 


Mal spenta brace nel sito istesso 
Some dying embers on the self-same spot 


:| Ov’ arsa un giorno |: la strega venne, 
Where burnt one day was the witch 


E d’un bambino, ahimeée, l’ossame, 
And of a child, alas, the bones, 


:| Brucciato a mezzo, |: fumante ancor, 
Half-consyumed, smouldering still. 


:| Brueciato a mezzo, fumante ancor. 


AH CHE LA MORTE OGNORA (MISERERE) 


(Dieu, que ma voix implore; Schon naht die 


Todesstunde; Ah, I have sighed to rest me; Ah, 


send thy beams, Aurora) 
(11 Trovatore—Verdi.) 


Austral and Mummery, H.M.V., D.1302, 12in., black (E.) 
Alda and Caruso, H.M.V., D.K.119, 12in., buff. 
Destinn and Zenatello, Col., A.5399, 12in., 1. blue., ete. 


Chorus (within). 


Miserere d’un’ alma gia vicina 
God have mercy on a soul soon starting 


Alla partenza che non ha ritorno. 
On the j-urney that cannot be retraced. 


Miserere di lei bonta divina, 
Mercy upon it, grace divine, 


Preda non sia dell’ infernal soggiorno. 
Let it not be prey to realms infernal. 
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Leonora. 


Quel suon . . quelle preci . . solenne, funeste, 
That tolling . . those prayers . . solemn, deadly, 


Empiron quell’ aere di cupo terror. 
Have filled the air with deepest dread. 


Contende l’ambascia che tutta m’ investe 
Distress, which overwhelms me, robs 


Al labbro il respiro, i palpiti al cor, 
My lips of breath, stays the beats of my heart. 


I] respiro, i palpiti al cor! 


Manrico (within). 


M. 
C. 


Ah che la morte ognora 
Ah, death always 


E tarda nel venir 
Is slow in coming 


:| A chi desia |: morir ! 
To one who wants to die! 


:| Addio |: Leonora, addio ! 
Farewell, Leonora, farewell ! 


O ciel, sento mancarmi! 
O heavens, I’m fainting ! 


Miserere d’un’ alma... __ as before. 


Sull’ orrida torre,* ah par che la morte, 
O’er this cruel tower, ah, it seems that Death 


Con ali di tenebre, librando si va. 
On wings of darkness keeps hovering. 


Ah forse dischiuse gli fian queste porte 
Ah, opened to him these doors may be 


Sol quando cadaver gia freddo ei sara! 
Only when cold in death he lies ! 


Quando cadaver freddo sara ! 


Sconto col sangue mio 
I pay with my life-blood 


L’amor che posi in te. 
For the love that I gave you. 


: Non ti scordar |: di me. 
Do not forget me. 


: Leonora, addio, |: addio ! 
Leonora, farewell, farewell ! 


Di te, di te scordarmi ! 
Forget you, I forget you ? 


Di te, di te scordarmi! ., . ete. 
Sconto col sangue mio. . . etc. 


Miserere! . . . miserere! .. . ete. 


* From here onwards the chorus of monks chants Miserere 


at intervals. 


AI NOSTRI MONTI 


(O ma Patrie, 6 chtre Espagne!; In uns’re Heimat 


kehren wir wieder; Home to our mountains) 


(Il Trovatore—Verdi.) 


Austral & Mummery, H.M.V., D.1302, 12in., black (E.). 
Schumann-Heink and Caruso, H.M.V., D.K.119, 12in., buff. 
Gay and Zenatello, Col., 4.5370, 12in., 1. blue., ete. 


Manrico. 


Se m’ami ancor, se voce di figlio 
If you love me still, if the voice of a son 


Ha possa d’una madre in seno, 
Has power in a mother’s heart, 


Ai terrori dell’ alma obblio cerca 
From the horrors in your mind forgetfulness seek 


Nel sonno e posa e calma. 
In sleep—and rest and peace. 


Azucena. 


M. 


M. 


Si, la stanchezza m’opprime, o figlio ; 
Yes, weariness oppresses me, my son ; 


Alle quiete io chiudo il ciglio. 
In rest I will close my eyes. 
® 


Ma se del rogo arder si veda 
But if the cruel flames of the pyre 


L’orrida fiamma, destami allor. 
Appear, arouse me then. 


Riposa, o madre. Iddio conceda 
Rest, mother. May God grant 


Men triste immagini al tuo cor ! 
Less gloomy visions to your mind ! 


Ai nostri monti ritorneremo, 
To our mountains we'll return, 


L’antica pace ivi godremo. 
Our old-time peace there we'll enjoy. 


Tu canterai sul tuo liuto ; 
You will play on your lute ; 


In sonno placido io dormird. 
In peaceful slumber I shall rest. 


Riposa, o madre. Io, prono e muto, 
Rest, mother. I, kneeling and silent, 


La mente al cielo rivolgero. 
My thoughts to Heaven shall turn. 


:| Tu canterai . . . io dormir®, :: 
Io dormird, io dormiré . 

:| La mente al cielo rivolger®. :: 
:| Riposa, o madre. |: 


La mente al cielo rivolgerd. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


[Each comment or question should be written briefly and clearly 
on a separate slip of paper aid addressed to Tok GRAMOPHONE, 
58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early as possible in the month, 
Full name and address must in all curses be given for reference. | 


(388) The Word Gramophone.—-I should be glad if you 
could inform your readers who invented the word ‘ gramo- 
phone.”’—G.0.P., London, 8.E. 19. 

{Apparently it was coined by 
called his records ** phonograms *’ and Berliner transposed the 
syllables for his machine. It was often written ‘‘ gramma- 
phone” (or ‘“‘ grammaphon”’ on the German records): but 
** gramophone ” has been the form in use in this country from 
the first. Legal battles have raged over it.—ED.] 

(389) The Revellers.—-Who are the singers who masquerade 
as the Revellers, Singing Sophomores and Merrymakers 
indifferently ?~-C. W., Reigate. 

[Elliott Shaw, Ed. Smalle, Wilfred Glenn, Lewis James and 
Francis Luther.—Ep.] 

(390) Fibre Needles.—-What is the process for removing the 
deposit that clogs the grooves of a record when a fibre needle 
has broken down and not been removed from contact quick 
enough ?—J. A. P., Edmonton. 

[See June no., 1927, p. 32.—ED.] 

(391) Horn Design.—In constructing an exponential horn 
with mouth area 3 square feet is it better to adopt a rate of 
expansion doubling the cross-sectional area every 6 inches 
(cut-off 128 cycles), or to adopt a smaller rate of expansion, 
say, doubling every 9 inches (cut-off 96 cycles) with greater 
risk of air-column resonance ?—H.A.B., Staffs. 

[This is largely a matter of taste: some people like the 
deep boom caused by air-column resonance. As a purist in 
such matters I hate it and plump unhesitatingly for the first 
design. I am preparing a number of designs for publication 
shortly.—P.W.] 

(392) Columbia Grafonola.—-I have a Table Grafonola, No. 7 
sound-box, and wish to improve same (preferably by means 
of a new sound-box) to cope with new electric recordings. 
Can any reader help ?—S.W.W., N.17. 

(393) Best Records Wanted.—(a) Holst’s Second Suite, in 
F major; (b) Doge’s March or Selection from Rossi's ‘* Mer- 
chant of Venice’: (c¢) Ruy Blas Overture: (d) Selection from 
“Tl Trovatore *’ by large orchestra or military band : (e) ‘* Om- 
bra mai fu’’ sung by a contralto; electric recordings if 
possible.—-I.B.McC., Leytonstone. 

(394) A Request. hope that the Gramophone Co. will 
issue a record of Walter Widdop singing ‘‘ Sound an Alarm ”’ 
(Judas Maccabaeus) and, to complete the record, ‘‘ All hail, 
thou dwelling pure ”’ (Faust).—A.W., Bristol. 

(395) Records Wanted.—-(«) ‘‘ Meine Liebe ist griin, Brahms ; 
(b) Intermezzo, op. 117, no. 1, Brahms; (c) Nocturne, 
Tchaikovsky.—T.T.. Reykjavik, Iceland. 

(396) Words Wanted.—(a) Che gelida manina, (6) Rimpianto, 
(c)’O sole mio, (d) Recondita armonia, (e) Canta pe’ me, (f) Sere- 
nata from ‘* Pagliacci,’ (¢g) O Lola, (hk) Il bacio (7) La Paloma, 
(7) E lucevan le stelle, (fk) Sultanto a te, (1) Senza Nisciuno, 
(m) Scordame, (n) Tu, ca nun chaigne, (0) Funiculi, funicula, 
(p) O, che m’importa ?—F. Saunders, junior, 4A, Sea Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 

[For (a) see Vol. I, April, (1924); for (i) see Vol. II, 
Nov. (1924.) ] 

(397) Words Wanted.—French and English. Pourquoi me 
réveiller ? (Massenet), Fantasie aux divins mensonges (Lakmé), 
sung by Tito Schipa (H.M.V.).—-J. Ware, 24, Daisy Street, 
Gt. Horton, Bradford, Yorks. 

(398) American Columbia Records.—The Beethoven ‘Cello 
Sonata records (September, p. 148) are pressings taken from 
the American Columbia Company which were issued quite 
a long time ago (before the Choral Symphony). Several 


Emile Berliner. Edison 
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other interesting sets have not yet been issued in England, 
especially a Haydn quartet, Op. 54, no. 2, and Brahms’ A 
major violin sonata, Op. 100, by Toscha Seidel and Arthur 
Loesser._-F.R.W., Rio de Janeiro. 

(399) Favourite Records.—Here are 10 favourite non-operatic 
records :— 

(1) Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) (H.M.V.); (2) Schubert 
Trio, B flat (H.M.V.); (3) Haydn Trio, G. (H.M.V.); (4) 
Wiegenlied (Strauss) (H.M.V.); (5) Piano concerto (Grieg) 
(H.M.V.); (6) Bach Partita in B flat (H.M.V.): (7) Violin 
concerto (Beethoven) (H.M.V.); (8) Blue Danube Waltz 
(H.M.V.); (9) Bassoon concerto (Mozart) (Columbia); (10) 
Horn concerto (Mozart) (Electron).—C.B.R.S. (Cambridge). 

(400) Steel Needles.—I always use steel needles, of varying 
loudness according to room and record. I keep an account of 
the number of playings of each record, and those played 50 
times are no whit worse, sometimes even better, than new 
records, or those with 10 or so playings. This applies equally 
to all records from Tamagno (1903) to electrical recordings. I 
store records horizontally in H.M.V. albums, 10in. and 12in. 
separately. For travelling I use box albums, made hy East- 
light.—C.B.R.S., Cambridge. 


+ 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


[Answers must be written bricfly on separate slips and for varded 
to THe GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early in 
the month as possible.) 


(355) Best Records Wanted.—(c) Among the numerous 
records of the ‘‘ Poet and Peasant ’’ Overture, I have a prefer- 


ence for the recently issued Zonophone A.319 as the best 
orchestral recording. 
(e) *‘ Wedding March *—presumably Mendelssohn’s. There 


is really no adequate recording of the March in the original 
form for the orchestra, excepting band versions. For the 
latter the Regal (G.1028 12in.) is satisfying and adequate. 
There are several recordings of the more familiar organ arrange- 
raent. A faultless performance is provided by Herbert 
Dawson (H.M.V. €.1271), the organ tone of this record being 
most realistic and convincing.—-D.W.C., Salisbury. 

(374) Tamagno.—The Tamagno records are excellent, in 
most cases the best version of the particular song. There is 
little scratch in the new pressings, and the reproduction of 
the voice is generally excellent. The piano accompaniments 
are the chief disadvantage. The best are D.S.101, D.R.105. 
C.B.R.S. (Cambridge). 

(378) Best records wanted.—Jeritza, Vissi d’arte: Edvina, 
Depuis le jour: Farrar, Jewel song: Melbe, O soave far- 
ciulla, Addio di Mimi: Gluck, Je dis que rien: Hempel, 
Du meine Seele : Destinn, Miserere, O patria mia : Galli-Curci, 
Una voce poco fa: Gigli,Quanto é bella: Ansseau, Ah! léve 
toi, soleil (D.B.951): Chaliapine, Son lo spirito, Death of 
Boris: Schipa, Death scene (Boheme): Hislop, Salut, de- 
meure ; Eriskay love lilt; O, Mimi, tu pit.—C.B.R.S. (Cam- 
bridgs). 

(379) Best Records Wanted.—‘‘Connais tu le pays?” 
Victrola No. 6085 (Destinn) ; ‘‘ Vissi d’arte ’? H.M.V. D.B.548 
(Edvina); ‘‘ Un bel di vedremo,” Col. 7340 (Ponselle) (Galli- 
Curci also sings this well) ; ‘‘ Air des bijoux,’? H.M.V. D.B.361 


(Melba). Although an old record, her high notes are won- 
derfully pure. ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” H.M.V. D.B.261, Col. 
A.5209. There is really little to choose between the two 


versions, Galli-Curci’s version is given on a single side, Bron- 
skaja continues with ‘‘ Io sono docile.”’—T.A.M., Bayswater. 
(384) Herbert Cave.—I have a record, Edison Bell V.F.6341, 
with Herbert Cave singing ‘‘ Mariamne”’ and ‘‘ On with the 
Motley,” and am very fond of it.—N.G.P., Durham. 
(384) Herbert Cave.—Yes, H.M.V.—C.K.C., Purley. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The ACTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is 
still in its infancy, but full of enthusiasm and ready to welcome 
new members. Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Mr. H. 
Shearing, 20, Osborne Road, Acton. At the January meeting 
the Chaliapin record of the Death of Don Quixote was the 
success of the evening, and Mr. Freeland “ gave an intevesting 
demonstration of Saint-Saéns’s burlesque in the tortoise passage 
of the Carnival of Animals and of the famous gallop from 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld Overture.” The next 
meeting, at the Priory Schools, was divided between instru- 
mental and operatic programmes. 

The CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY at 
its February meeting had a‘ plum label ” programme followed 
by a talk from Mr. G. W. Webb on electrical reproduction, 
preparatory to his and Mr. P. Wilson’s promised demonstration 
of this method on March 6th (to which all who are interested 
in this subject are invited). Particulars of the Society, which 
meets at 38a, St. George’s Road, Victoria, S.W. 1, can be had 
from Mr. J. T. Fisher, 28a, Fieldhouse Road, Balham. 

The CITY GRAMOPHONE AND MUSICAL SOCIETY 
owes a big debt to its president, Canon W. E. Lees, M.A., 
Mus.Bac., who gives introductory notes on important records. 
At the February meeting he went a step further, and provided 
a recital for the second part of the evening, playing an excellent 
Chopin programme himself, while Miss V. Nicholls sang My 
heart ever faithful in her group of solos. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. S. 
Micklewright, 72, Honeybrook Road, S.W. 12; meetings are 
held twice a month at Mack’s Restaurant in Paternoster Row, 
and the subscription is 5s. 

The SOUTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY vre- 
elected its executive officers at the general meeting, and the 
rest of the evening was spent in listening to a demonstration 
of electrical reproduction by the Technical sub-Committee. 
The Hon. Sec. is Mr. T. H. Mills, 14, Paynesfield Avenue, 
East Sheen, 8.W. 14. : 

The DERBY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY reviewed the 
success of its first year at its January meeting and elected 
Councillor Herbert Archer its first President with a strong 
Committee to carry on the progressive policy which includes 
garden meetings and a public recital in the Victoria Hall. 
The membership is over forty, but there must be many more 
of our readers in Derby who would like to get particulars of 
the Society from the Hon. Sec., Mr. C. Hollinshead, The Mews, 
Alvaston, Derby. The February meeting was devoted to 
Mozart with a half-hour of light music at the end. 

The HAMPSTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY was success- 
fully inaugurated on Thursday, February 2nd, at the Studio, 
102, Heath Street, N.W.3. Mr. Maurice Lightman, Hon. 
Sec., gave an address on the nature and development of music. 
and the range of its appeal through dance, song, instrumental 
and symphonic music. His address, which gave rise to an 
interesting discussion, was interpreted by a number of records, 
kindly loaned by Mr. I. Drazin. The Society meets at 8.30 p.m. 
on the first Thursday of each month at the above address. 
New members will be welcomed, and applications for member- 
ship should be made to Mr. Maurice Lightman, c.o. Messrs. 
Drazin, 59, Heath Street, N.W. 3. 

The report of the §.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC 
SOCIETY is given in extenso :— 

Mr. Walter Yeomans, of H.M.V., made one of his periodical 
visits to the Society last month, and entertained the members 
in his engagingly informal way with a programme which was 
calculated to help us in answering the query “‘ What is good 
music?” Jazz was pitted against a trifle by Jarnefeldt, 
Sousa rubbed shoulders with Elgar’s third Pomp and Circum- 
stance March, Love’s Old Sweet Song vied with Ethiopia saluting 
the Colours, and Bach’s Air on the G String with a piece of 
futility that comes under the heading of “ restaurant music.” 
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Mr. Yeomans displayed a creditable indulgence by saying 
what he could whenever he could for the “‘ popular’ items, 
and heartened up the “‘ low-brows ”’ considerably by admitting 
the dullness and weakness of certain big composers in their 
** off > moments. 

But yet he refrained from answering his own conundrum, 
** What is good Music ?”’ He said he was unable to do it, 
and refused to decide for us. This, he contended, was a 
problem each man must solve for himself. To some of us this 
seemed an ingenious way of getting us to think for ourselves, 
but we also felt that Mr. Yeomans was somewhat shirking 
responsibilities, albeit in quite a charming style and, no doubt, 
for avery goodreason. If wemay be permitted to differ from a 
lecturer of authority some of us would like to venture an opinion 
that the poser is not so formidable a one as it sounds, or as Mr. 
Yeomans would have us believe. It is no more difficult to say 
why somebody’s “‘ Gardens of Dreams” is wretched music 
than it is to say why Miss Trixie Tootle’s “‘ sheik ”’ story is 
miserable literature. We should have our work cut out, 
probably, to give adequate reasons for the greatness of “*‘ Ham- 
let’ or ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” but all great works conform 
at least to a certain standard of excellence for definite. reasons, 
and it is not helpful to surround the subject with an unnecessary 
amount of mystery. 

However, if Mr. Yeomans was in a lazy mood and gave us 
soft nuts to crack, it in no way detracted from the evening’s 
enjoyment, for Mr. Yeomans is past-master in the art of 
entertaining. We are also delighted with our new abode which 
brings us at last nearer to our heart’s desire—a cosy, informal 
meeting of friends made through the gramophone. We 
invite anyone in the district—or out of it—to add to the gaiety 
of nations by making our acquaintance. A card to the 
Secretary, 67, Gourock Road, S.E. 9, will bring all particulars 
and a most cordial invitation. Our programmes for the year 
include ‘‘ Mendelssohn,”’ ‘‘ Church Music,’’ ‘‘ Schubert,’’ ‘‘ The 
Waltz in Music,” and “ Rhythm,” and among the lecturers 
are A. Robertson, L.R.A.M., Peter Latham, and Walter 
Yeomans.—Florence Gamon, Press Secretary. 


& 2 


British Brunswick 

It is good news that the British Brunswick Company has 
really acquired the Chenil Galleries in Chelsea, which ought 
to make an extremely fine recording studio. Another satis- 
factory development of this Company is the new scheme by 
which Panatropes are now delivered by motor van direct 
from the last testing room at the factory to the purchaser’s 
house, and are installed and tested by an accompanying expert. 
The establishment of a three-days’ course at Coventry, to 
which Panatrope dealers can send one of their staff, is another 
part of the scheme, all going to show that the Brunswick 
people are alive to the importance of service after sales. A 
Panatrope out of order is as bad an advertisement as a derelict 
player-piano in a house. 


Stage and Films 

In London, at any rate, one notices the increasing use of 
gramophones, records and films as a substitute for orchestras 
and property men. The H.M.V. electric reproducer at the 
Apollo, Panatropes galore in theatres and cinemas, “ noises 
off’ in The Wrecker at the New, and in the film Sunrise: a 
record made by Rex Palmer specially for the wireless thrill 
in “‘ S.0.S.” at the St. James’s ; not to mention the innumera- 
ble appearances of gramophones on the stage itself. As we 


prophesied long ago, the British Acoustic film or Movietone 
or something similar is bound to be used for almost every 
theatrical and cinematic effect before long. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum, 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. } 
FAVOURITE RECORDS. 
(Lo the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. F. Caffyn’s letter in your October issue 

interested me very much, and I am following his good example, 





and sending you a list compiled by several of my shipmates. 


and myself. I have an Orthophonic Victrola, and, whenever 
possible, have some very fine concerts indeed. We have 
plenty of time when off watch to play and re-play our favourites, 
thereby getting to know them very well—and knowing a piece 
of music well is the great stepping stone to real music apprecia- 
tion, in my opinion. 

It may be of interest to other overseas readers that I have 
bought nearly all my records (nearly two hundred, too) through 
the criticisms appearing in your magazine, and so far have 
had very few disappointments. The only two real ones were 
Holst’s Planets Suite (Jupiter) which, although the recording 
was good, yet conveyed nothing to us, and Elgar’s Second 
Symphony, a piece which, in spite of repeated playing, still 
remains ‘‘ over our heads.” 

Here, then, is a list which might help some of your readers 
to add to their collections, and although I cannot explain just 
why they are our favourites in the language of—well, a Berlioz, 
yet I hope it will give you an idea of what appeals to us. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. This is wonderfully inspiring 
and as stimulating to us, when particularly fed up, as anything 
I have ever heard. 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is one of the most exciting compositions one could 
wish for. 

Marche Militaire. 
melodies throughout. 

All the Wagner “ Ring”’ selections conducted by Coates. 
These are great, and one cannot help realising how wonderfully 
Wagner had disciplined the brass in an orchestra, and how 
beautiful it can be when properly used. 

Schubert’s Unfinished. This is one of those pieces that 
never bore one to hear repeatedly. 

Storm (Meale). It may seem strange for sailors to like this, 
but we always enjoy it, partly because it is so pleasingly far 
short of the real thing. 

Bach’s Italian Concerto. This has been praised so well by 
yourself that more praise is superfluous. We’d back Bach 
any time if this is a sample of his work. 

Scheherazade. Very descriptive, and the violin parts are 
great. 

Suite Gothique; Oh, for the wings of a dove.. These are the 
most realistic records ever made. They seem to bring the 
atmosphere of the church right on board, and they are in 
great demand on quiet Sunday nights. 

Mozart overtures. A great change from the Wagner 
overtures, but real good fun. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony. We like the Largo best 
of this melodious work. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
exciting piece. 
entertainment. 

Schubert’s Trio in B flat. We endorse everything that has 
been said in favour of this work, the artists, and the recording. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Selections by the Coldstream Guards. 
Yours faithfully, 

S. C. Smirx, 

Chief Officer, s.s. Newchang. 


A universal favourite because of its real 


The Scherzo is another 
The whole is a most enjoyable evening’s 


Shanghai. 


CHERUBINI. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sim,—As one who has long admired Cherubini’s music, 
and eagerly awaited some Cherubini records, may I say how 
glad I was to read, in the January GRAMOPHONE, the cordial 
welcome given to the superb records of Anacreon ? I could 
only wish that the echo were less noticeable. 

So far as I know, very little of Cherubini has been recorded. 
I possess an old Polydor version of the Water-carriers Overture, 
and a fine Victor record with an air from the same opera 
(sung by Werrenrath, the words being exceptionally clear), 
and, on the other side, the opening number of the Requiem 
Mass in C minor. 

I should like to plead for the Overtures Medea, Ali Baba, 
Water-carriers, Faniska, Lodoiska and Les Abencérages; and 
for plentiful excerpts from the Mass in D minor, the Requiem 
Mass in C minor, and the Mass in C major (Coronation). 

Yours faithfully, 


Stourbridge. H. E. Haxrpay. 


MINIATURE SCORES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I much regret the raising of the issue of 
simplifying orchestral scores. Whilst fully appreciating the 
difficulty that first confronts the beginner in attempting to 
read them, I would point out that the real purpose of a score is 
to provide us with the original intention of the composer. 
The incidental assistance in following the details of orchestra- 
tion during performance is purely secondary. 

The technical construction of the so-called transposing 
instruments require their parts to be written in keys other 
than the key in which the piece is written, which is an index 
of their character and limitations. : 

A simplified score would, then, at best be but a mutilated 
affair, obscuring the functions of the instruments in question, 
and one can only consider such a suggestion to be but a 
symptom of a desire to appreciate music without studying it. 

The question of key relationships, and the fundamental 
influence exercised by the natural scale, to which the horns 
and trumpets essentially conform, and the peculiar consequences 
arising from the tuning of the clavier instruments to the key 
of C, rather than that of A, are both of them matters that 
repay such study, which is almost essential to a true apprecia- 
tion of music, ancient and modern. 


Yours faithfully, 


Cromarty. HiLpRED RosBINsoy. 


VOLUME AND QUALITY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It is to be hoped that we shall not hear much 
more of the complaint about the increased volume introduced 
by the electric process. The phenomenal prosperity of the 
gramophone trade is admittedly due in the main to the 
introduction of electrical recording, which was the biggest 
step towards realism made since the invention of the phono- 
graph. Now, nine-tenths of the new realism is simply due to 
the fact that, instead of a thin trickle of sound which never 
by any stretch of the imagination could convey an impression 
of an actual performance, the electric record gives us a volume 
of sound sufficient to create in one’s home something of the 
effect of the real thing as heard in the concert hall. There 
is, of course, a limit to the amount of sound which may be 
let loose in comfort in an ordinary house, but it is ridiculous to 
pretend that, for the mass of gramophone enthusiasts anyway, 
this limit has been passed. The public are buying the electric 
records for the volume they give and if the companies are 
induced to cut down the volume to suit the tender ears of 
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some fibre “fans” to whom music is a narcotic rather than 
something to be actively enjoyed, then they will make a 
gratuitous sacrifice of the greatest boon brought by the new 
recording and injure their sales and the newly-won popularity 
of the gramophone into the bargain. There is no case whatever 
to be made, even if we only consult the tastes of the minority 
who complain that records are now too loud. If you are not a 
user of fibre you can always reduce volume to the desired level 
by using medium needles or by giving a quarter turn to a 
Petmecky, whilst you cannot, short of a Panatrope, get more 
volume out of a record than has been put into it. To those 
who reply that medium needles do not give as good a tone 
as loud ones, I can only reply that I do not believe any such 
thing, 

But what I really wish to draw attention to in this letter 
is that at this time of day, when readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
at any rate, are supposed to be going to some trouble in order 
to get the best results out of their machines, there are still 
apparently large numbers of people, including some whom 
we have regarded as authorities, who play their gramophones 
in the room in which they sit instead of in the hall or in an 
adjoining room opening into that occupied by the listener. 
That such an obvious elementary rule of acoustics should be so 
extensively ignored has always been a puzzle to me. Since I 
adopted this method of playing my gramophone a considerable 
time ago I have never departed from it and it would now be 
intolerable to me to listen to any record, whether loud or soft, 
in the same room as the instrument. In addition to getting 
over the objection of excessive loudness this sensible method 
of playing one’s gramophone, by allowing the sound to have 
free egress into a large air space and so to come naturally to the 
listener instead of being pumped into his ears, adds enormously 
to the quality of the tone, helps to pick out the characteristic 
timbre of the instruments and is quite definitely a further 
step towards an approximately real performance of the music 
as it is written. The argument advanced in one of the letters 
on this matter in your last issue that one does not for preference 
sit near the tympani at a concert performance is not an 
argument against the volume of the new records but against 
the thoughtless manner in which some people place their 
machines when playing them. And I will not hear that this 
method of playing one’s gramophone is not a practical one. 
There may be and, I am sure, are some houses where it is not 
possible, but I believe that in the majority of houses it is 
feasible without any serious inconvenience. It is, at any rate, 
certain that those who are in a position to adopt this method 
of hearing their records and fail to avail themselves of it are 
not getting 50 per cent. of the results they should get from the 
new electrical records (especially the orchestral ones) and I 
will be astonished if those who care to verify my statement 
do not endorse it heartily. 


Yours faithfully, 


Kildare. J. DUNNE. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—Mr. Latham, in his review of the ‘‘ Valkyrie ”’ 
Album, makes the statement that only by the employment of 
a large machine, a loud needle and a big room, can the records 
be heard to advantage. Practically all modern records, 
especially those of certain “ weight,” gain by the first and 
last, but I deny that loud needles are required at all, no matter 
what the subject; or perhaps I should say especially for 
those records he mentions; as it may come as a surprise to 
Mr. Latham to learn that fibre needles are by no means to be 
ruled out, in fact those are my accustomed media for all types 
of music ; and I can affirm that by proper handling in every 
department they can be as satisfactory as any one can wish. 
No steel needle thicker than the H.M.V. soft-tone need be used 
at all by those unaccustomed to fibre needles, not only because 
modern records are louder in themselves than the old kind, 
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but owing to the fact that they contain more complicated 
impressions, they last for a shorter period unless played with 
the greatest care and, as I have said, properly. Thé use of 
loud steel needles does not carry out these conditions, and 
also destroys the tone value and makes for distortion. Also a 
proper machine is necessary ; small table models are no good 
in the case of the larger orchestral works for instance, as the 
sound vibrations will not issue, and return upon themselves, 
thus wearing out the grooves. Needles and tracking are 
vital questions, about which a great many people are in the 
dark, and if it was realised how much the life of a record 
depended upon their intelligent use, I believe we should not 
have numbers of people bringing back to their dealers, say, 
the ‘“‘ Hungarian Rhapsody ’”’ with the remark that “ it had 
only been played three times, and look at it now!” I have 
played my copy a good deal more than three times, and all the 
way with fibre needles, but I dread to think what it would look 
like after a loud steel needle had ploughed its way through 
with a minatory Stokowski after it. Noise is all very well 
at times, but is never music ; tonal value is what is required ; 
and even Wagner can be allowed this, otherwise we are better 
without him. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. S. F. D. Howarra. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—Mr. J. E. F. Mann’s letter in your February 
issue should be read as a warning to those about to purchase 


_ electric amplifiers. 


Electric reproduction can be wonderful in fidelity of tone, 
but it can also be the reverse, as Mr. Mann’s letter shows. He 
says he gets remarkable results; he most certainly does; 
otherwise he could not ask “‘ Is it really a piano ?”’ that Cortot 
plays in the Preludes. 

My advice to intending purchasers is—test the machine 
with your favourite records. If tonal fidelity is maintained 
there need be no hesitation, so long as the alignment of the 
pick-up is reasonably accurate and will permit of the playing 
through of a record without breaking down a fibre point. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ashstead. C. BALMAIN. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—There must be a number of people like myseli 
who, although they possess the latest type of gramophone 
produced by one of the leading makers, are not absolutely 
satisfied with the reproduction. . . A very common cry .. . 
is that the tone is not true and that the music is thrown out in 
a beam. There is no doubt a great deal of truth in this 
criticism and it was while trying to overcome these defects 
by the mere position of the machine that I discovered the 
following simple plan, which gives astonishingly good results. 
All that is necessary is to hang a rather thick curtain on the 
wall (the size is not important, but should not be smaller 
than three feet square) and place the gramophone facing it 
about two feet distant. The result is that not only is the tone 
diffused evenly about the room, but also the bass notes are 
more prominent and the hard “‘ edge ”’ of the music destroyed 
without losing an appreciable amount of definition. 

I should be interested to hear what others think when they 
have tried this experiment. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip LEIGHTON. 
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POOH MP meer reese eer eserseseeeseeesseeeseeeees eee eee rerereseeseeeseeees’ 


ie ~ + TO PIANISTS—AND OTHERS 


PHILHARMONIA an 


(Mrs. Compton Mackenzie) 
| M I N I A T U R E S COR E S “ Consider technical exercises as the daily physical 


; ; : exercise which is necessar kee in health.” 
“The Little Scores with the Grey Covers.” : ise which is necessary to keep you in health 
: : ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


New Bound Volumes _ : —— 





secon eesees 


is something ironic in this exhortation of 
Schumann’s. The irony lies in the fact that the Master 
. : himself spoilt his technique by injudicious self-invented 
Beethoven Symphonies : exercises. ‘:, But the soundness of his advice is naturally beyond 


Complete Symphonies in 3 volumes | question. 


Superb half-leather bindings 





Vol. 1: Symphonies I.-IV. Vol. 2: Symphonies V.-VII. 1s eg : ? ies ‘ 
: Vol. 3: Symphonies VIII. and IX, : his is the age of physical jerks. . They can be practised a 
: Each 17/- : home with a hand-book in perfect safety. There are eye: xert 
: : _ cises, face drill, hair drill, fat drill, thin drill, and so on. Fat people 
: Beethoven Quartets : can roll up and down their rooms with complete assurance that 
: Complete Quartets in 2 volumes ° their antics will be rewarded. Thin people can—but I really 
Vol. 1: Op. 18, 59. Vol. 2: Op. 74, 95, 127, 130-133, 135 : don’t know what thin people do. At any rate, for every 
Each 12/- : defect there is someone who can be relied upon to suggest a 
. : remedy. An intimate knowledge of anatomy should, of course, 
Haydn Symphonies : be the basis of all physical exercises, and this applies in no small 


Ten celebrated Symphonies in 2 volumes 


Wik +: Se an Wak os en $0, 00-00 degree to the hand, with its delicate construction, its network 


eeeeeeces 





Each 12/- : of veins and nerves. 
: Circumstances over which no one has any control have 
_fdaydn Quartets | | s a it oe — a - — the —_ this 
ins : - winter, anc was discouraged about my fin ers, because, 
Op. 17/5 20/6, 54/1, 64 5» 7413s 78 2, 76/3» 76/4, 76/5» 77/1 : though I do not play a great deal nowadays, I like to be able 
: ‘ i to when called upon, without making a mess of it. To be 
1 : Mozart Symphonies | : able to forget about technique is as necessary as it is to be well 
: Seven celebrated Symphonies in 1 volume : dressed in order not to feel conscious of one’s clothes. I was 
: For contents see catalogue : trying to invent some exercises when I di covered the Cowling 
= Price ti. : system. This proved to be exactly what I wanted. I wish 
: : I had known of it years ago. Good silent exercises that don’t 
: Mozart Quartets | : get on my nerves or any one else’s. For the student, in 
For contents see catalogue ea whatever school he is studying, they must be a priceless boon. 
Price 12'- = For professionals or amateurs, temporarily parted from 
: their instruments (and the system is designed for violinists 
Schubert Symphonies : and ‘cellists as well) the difficulty of keeping their hands 
Symphonies No. VII. and No. VUI. in 1 volume | : in perfect condition is solved. It can be done in the train, 


Priee 11/- 


Schumann Symphonies 
Complete Symphonies in 2 volumes 
Vol. 1: Symphonies I., II. Vol. 2: Symphonies III., IV. 
Each 12/9 


in the hotel, in bed, anywhere you like, in fact. 


The system is based on scientific knowledge, and works out 
to a logical conclusion. Though some of the exercises are 
drastic, there should be no excuse for over-doing them and 
straining the hand, so clear are the instructions that go with 
them. A diagram of the hand assists the intelligence as to the 
why and wherefore of an exercise, and ten to twenty minutes 
a day is all that need be given to it. I think everyone should 
do these exercises to keep his or her hands supple, and ward 


Tchaikovsky Symphonies 
Three Symphonies in 1 volume 
Symphonies Nos. IV., V., VI 


ee eee 


Price 20/- : off possible rheumatism. I recommended some of them. the 
W : other day, to a sufferer from dead fingers, and the effect on the 
agner Overtures : circulation was remarkable. 
Complete Overtures in 1 volume : 
Price 14/- = I cannot enter into any more details without divulging 


secrets, but I hope I have said enough to impress you with 
the advisability of having the Cowling system as a supplement 
to study, to avoid that worst drudgery of practice, the noisy 
reiteration of scales and exercises designed solely to keep the 


fingers supple. The time thus saved can be more interestingly 
Send for New Catalogue spent in the pursuit of touch, rhythm and interpretation. 


In addition to the bound volumes listed above, all the : 
Sole British Agents : : Thank you, Mr. Cowling. 


best known Symphonies and Chamber-music works 
are available separately in leather bindings. Ideal gifts 
for your musical friends. | 





ee 


HAWKES & SON 


Note.—A photographically illustrated brochure, giving full par- 
(LONDON), LIMITED ticulars of this remarkable method will be sent gratis and 
post free on application (stating if a teacher) to Secretary 


DENMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 G, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New Oxford 


COC CHOROSO OOO OOOOO REO OOOOO OO OOEOOO OOOO OOOO EOOOOEOO OO EE OO OOS ESE LE OC ESOCCS Street, London, W.C.1. 
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IMPORTANT. 


The Wilson Panharmonic Horn, when 
fitted with a Tone Arm and Sound Box 
specially designed for and tuned to the horn, is 
capable of really wonderful results. but you 
cannot expect to obtain these results unless 
the Horn, Tone Arm and Sound Box are 
designed and tuned as a complete unit. 





The E.M.G. is the only complete scientifi- 
cally designed combination of Panhar- 
monic Horn, Tone Arm and Sound Box 
on the market. The use of a Wilson 
Panharmonic Horn with an unsuitable 
Tone Arm and Sound Box is merely a 
compromise and is not to be recommended. 
Prices from 15 Gns. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, 
267, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Open until 7 p.m. 


Have you tried the E.M.G. Meltrope Sound Box 
Price 12/6, Steel or Fibre. 


E.M.G. Treated Fibres 2/- for 50 








GUARANTEED 


Slightly Used Records 


MONTHLY BULLETIN POST FREE. 





neni MELTROPE — 
RECORDS sounp-sox _ RECORDS 
onion in good condition 
EXCHANGED FIBRE OR STE‘ PURCHASED 
ee aa a. 12/6 post free. ee ey ee ae 
Write for —- a, — 
: JUSSRITE AND tion an ree 
pene” BROWN FILING Collection from | 
SYSTEMS any part for 


Scheme. 


DEMONSTRATED Quantity. 


THE NEW GRAMOPHONE FOR FIBRE. 





THE 
“ARTISTE” 
Full Volume : Better Tone : Correct Alignment 


No Record Wear. Leaflet on request. 
IN MAHOGANY — 14 GNS., Carr. paid, 


H. L. WILSON 


Gramophone Specialist, 
245, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


(NEW OXFORD ST. END) 


cen ss LONDON, W.C.2. AEREE, 














This GRAMOPHONE incorporates 
a NEW METHOD of SOUND PRODUCTION 





In two models : 
OAK & MAHOGANY 


K.T.B. Mfg. Co., Ltd., (Dept.“G”) 210, Hammersmith Rd., London, W.6 





gramophone music. 


To hear it is to recognise a new standard has been created in 
Its tone is different to anything you have 
previously heard: more open: with truer definition; especially 
in the lowest bass recorded on the record where the clarity of 
tone is wonderful. Our SUPER-VOXAUREA horn achieves 
this : fitted to every model: producing the purest sound obtainable. 
Write for trade terms to Dept. “G” 


*VOXAUREA” 


GRAMOPHONE 


S.R S. 








